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THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  hALOGALAND 

Halvdan  Koht 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AS  FAR  as  I  know,  all  modern  philologists  agree  that,  in  spite 
■  of  former  attempts  at  a  different  interpretation,  the  name 
Hdlogaland  is  to  be  explained  as  a  compound  of  -land  with  the 
name  of  the  tribe  living  there.  Hdlogaland  is  a  parallel  to  names 
like  Rogaland,  Hgr'Saland,  Hadaland,  and  others  in  -land. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  indubitable  that  the  first  part,  Hdloga-, 
is  itself  a  compound  word.  But,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
two  parts,  hd-  and  loga-,  there  is  more  doubt  and,  until  now,  no 
agreement. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  first  number  of  the  magazine  for  local 
history,  Haaloygminne  (1920),  I  had  the  privilege  to  publish  an 
etymology  of  which  the  first  element  (hd-)  had  already  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  eminent  Norwegian  scholar  A.  Kjaer,  but  never 
published.  Since  the  magazine  in  which  this  etymology  was 
printed  is  not  very  well  known  outside  a  small  circle,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  present  here  the  interpretation  there  offered. 

It  is  necessary  to  treat  each  part  of  the  name  separately  and 
to  consider  first  the  second  part,  because  the  first  part  lends  a 
certain  qualifying  element  to  the  second. 

I 

Evidently  the  form  loga-  represents  a  gen.  plur.  form  of  the 
name  of  the  tribe  in  question.  Now,  we  have  the  gen.  plur.  of  the 
same  name  in  another  form,  occurring  in  the  poem  Hdleygjatal, 
composed  in  the  last  third  of  the  tenth  century  in  honor  of  the 
earl  Hikon,  who  ruled  Norway  at  that  time.  The  diphthong 
-ey-  in  the  gen.  plur.  form  hdleygja-  must  be  the  result  of /-umlaut 
of  -au-  (hdlaug-),  whereas  the  older  form  of  the  word  appears 
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with  the  unumlauted  vowel  -o-  (hdl-o-ga).  There  is  a  close  paral¬ 
lel  between  the  older  form  Roga-land  and  the  younger  form 
R^gja-fylki. 

The  ON  root  *laug-  can  be  traced  back  to  a  PGmc  root 
*leug-,  represented  by  Gothic  liug-a  ‘marriage.’  The  basic  sense 
of  this  root  was  evidently  ‘solemn  agreement.’  Magnus  Olsen  has 
treated  in  detail  the  sense  of  the  word  in  his  Hedenske  kultminder 
i  norske  stedsnavne,  Kristiania,  1915  (Skrifter  utgit  av  Viden- 
skaps-Selskapet  i  Kristiania,  1914,  Hist.-filos.  klasse.  No.  4),  pp. 
116-130,  258-265,  277-285.  He  explains  from  this  root  some 
Norwegian  place  names,  the  oldest  of  them  Lygen  in  Gudbrands- 
dal  and  Lye  in  Rogaland,  interpreting  them  as  meaning  places 
for  solemn  agreements  under  divine  protection.  He  found  the 
same  root  in  the  name  Lugii,  an  East- German  people  appar¬ 
ently  composed  of  several  tribes.  According  to  Olsen  the  name 
Lugii  means  “people  allied  by  oath,”  “members  of  a  holy  al¬ 
liance,”  perhaps  allied  for  a  common  cult. 

When  Magnus  Olsen,  on  the  basis  of  the  Norwegian  place 
names,  presents  the  hypothesis  that  the  Lugii  had  emigrated 
from  Norway  to  the  Baltic  coast,  where  they  are  found  at  the 
beginning  of  historic  times,  I  think  his  combination  is  very 
weakly  founded.  In  fact,  he  has  proved  nothing  more  than  that 
the  root  *leug-  is  to  be  found  in  several  Gmc  languages,  among 
them  the  Norwegian.  And  when  we  find  this  root  used  as  the 
name  of  a  people  among  southern  Germanic  tribes,  then  it  seems 
very  natural  to  interpret  the  element  laug-  in  the  name  of  a 
Norwegian  tribe  as  deriving  from  the  same  root.  We  would  then 
in  northern  Norway  have  a  tribe  called  “people  allied  by  oath” 
and,  considering  the  large  district  inhabited  by  these  people,  we 
might  even  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  name  embraced  a 
coalition  of  several  tribes. 

It  is  always  a  temptation,  when  identical  names  of  tribes  are 
to  be  found  in  several  places,  like  the  Rygir  and  HqrZer  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  Rugii  and  Harudes  in  Germany,  to  conclude  that 
these  are  identical  tribes  who  have  migrated  from  the  one  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other.  But,  when  the  question  concerns  a  name  of  such 
a  general  sense  as  that  of  the  Lugii  and  the  Norwegian  Hdleygir, 
I  think  such  an  identification  would  be  highly  hazardous. 
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II 

The  Norwegian  tribe  is  called  not  simply  *Leygir,  but  Hdley- 
gir.  The  first  element  of  this  name  has  generally  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  identical  with  the  adjective  ,hdr  ‘high.’  That  is,  of 
course,  possible.  But  it  seems  somewhat  strange  to  have  such  an 
adjective  added  to  a  name  meaning  “allies,”  especially  when  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  “small  allies.” 

Here  the  hypothesis  of  A.  Kjaer  comes  in  with  an  explanation 
that  is  both  linguistically  unobjectionable  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sense  perfectly  satisfactory.  Kjaer  claims  that  the  form 
hd-  in  this  name  represents  a  contracted  form  of  *ha'3u-  ‘war, 
fight,’  and  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  name  then  is  “allied  for 
war.” 

The  stem  *ha'5u-  appears  particularly  often  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  possesses  a  whole  series  of  words  composed  with  headu-. 
The  same  stem  appears  as  the  first  part  of  Gmc  proper  names, 
such  as  OHG  Hadubrand,  the  son  of  the  hero  Hildebrand  in  the 
famous  poem  from  the  eighth  century.  In  ON  we  have  the  proper 
name  Hdlfr,  the  hero  of  a  particular  saga.  If  we  had  nothing  but 
this  form  of  the  name  from  the  Viking  Age,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  explain  it  as  derived  from  *Hd-alfr  or  *Hd-ulfr.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  have  a  pre-Norse  form  of  the  name  preserved  in  a 
couple  of  runic  inscriptions,  viz.,  Hapuwulafr,  later  Olcel. 
*Ha'du-wolfr  contracted  to  *Hd-olfr> Hdlfr  (cf.  *Hr6dolfr 
>Hrdlfr).  In  this  case,  then,  original  *Hd3u-  appears  as  Hd-. 
And  I  would  think  that,  judging  by  the  example  of  Hdlfr,  we 
will  have  to  interpret  other  names,  MktHdrekr,  Hdvg'dr,  Hdmundr, 
as  compounded  with  the  same  word  *hddu-. 

In  ON  the  stem  *hadu-  appears  also  as  a  simplex  in  the  name 
of  the  god  Hqdr,  the  slayer  of  Baldr.  Furthermore,  there  are  two 
Norwegian  regtdi  by  the  name  of  Hath'erus,  mentioned  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus.  Most  probably  the  tribe  of  Hadaland,  the  Hadir, 
has  its  name  from  the  same  word  meaning  ‘warriors.’ 

Thus,  the  word  *hadu-  ‘war’  was  well  known  in  Norway  in 
prehistoric  times.  As  a  qualification  to  the  element  -leygir  ‘al¬ 
lies,’  it  offers  a  highly  appropriate  designation,  and  I  think  that 
this  whole  interpretation  of  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Hdlogaland 
is  the  most  probable  one  that  until  now  has  been  proposed. 


NOTES  ON  TEGN^R’S  FRITHIOFS  SAGA 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

Much  has  been  written  about  Tegner’s  Frithiofs  saga  and 
from  many  points  of  view,  but  the  subject  has  by  no  means 
been  exhausted,  especially  in  regard  to  certain  features  of  the 
work  as  characteristic  of  Tegner.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  co-ordinate  certain  passages  and  phrases  in  his  Frithiofs  saga 
with  his  other  poems  and  thus  to  bring  out  into  bolder  relief  his 
individual  characteristics  as  a  poet.  The  passages  and  phrases 
selected  for  comment  have  not  yet  received  an  adequate  analysis 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  poem  or  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  subjective  element  which  Tegner  infused  into  his 
poetry.  For  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  poet  Tegner  these  as¬ 
pects  of  his  Frithiofs  saga  are  herewith  presented. 

I.  In  the  canto  “Afskedet,”  where  Ingeborg  urges  Frithiof 
not  to  desert  his  country,  she  appeals  to  his  sense  of  “honor”: 

Min  tidle  Frithiof  skall  ej  flykta  frdn 
det  kkra  land,  ban  foddes  att  forsvara; 
skall  icke  kasta  bort  sitt  rykte  for 
en  sak  sd  ringa  som  en  flickas  karlek. 


...  lit  OSS  radda  ur 

virt  odes  skeppsbrott  dock  annu  vdr  dra} 

Since  both  Ingeborg  and  Frithiof  represent  to  a  large  degree  the 
Swedish  national  character,*  her  appeal  to  Frithiof ’s  honor,  while 
personal,  nevertheless  undoubtedly  reflects  Tegner’s  own  ideal  of 
national  honor.  Tegner  repeatedly  emphasizes  throughout  his 
poetry  his  ideal  that  the  fundament  of  all  national  life  is  “ara.” 
For  instance,  in  his  poem  Till  svenska  riddarhuset  {vid  1840  drs 
riksdag  he  says: 

‘  Italics  throughout  this  article  are  mine,  unless  otherwise  designated. 

*  Cf .  Tegndr’s  own  words  in  his  critique  Anmdrkningar  sisom  inledning  fill 
Frithiofs  Saga  (1839) :  “Det  dr  egentligen  i  hillningen  af  Frithiofs  karakter,  som 
jag  sokt  upplosa  detta  problem.  Det  kdla,  hdgsinta,  modiga,  som  kr  grunddraget 
for  all  heroism,  borde  naturligtvis  ej  saknas  deri . . .  Men  jkmte  denna  allmanna 
heroism  bar  jag  sokt  att  i  Frithiofs  karakter  nedlkgga  n&got  individuelt  nor- 
diskt _ ” 
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Lit  vexla  tider,  tankesfitt  och  lilra, 
men  hvarje  folk  med  sina  minnen  dor, 
ocA  alll  slags  frihets  grundval  heter  dra. 

And  in  his  poem  Till  H.  M.  Konung  Karl  XIV  Johan  (ca.  1840) 
he  exhorts  the  king  to  keep  “the  honor”  of  Sweden  unblemished, 
whether  the  national  cause  be  just  or  unjust; 

tyfrdmst  stir  dran  i  det  svenska  sinnet, 

sann  tiler  falsk,  likgodtl  hon  lefver  dock  i  minnet. 

This  provincial  ideal  of  national  honor  was  fundamentally  due  to 
Tegnir’s  idealization  of  the  Swedish  kings,  an  expression  of  his 
hero  worship;  national  honor  and  the  Swedish  kings  were  in¬ 
separably  connected.  This  individual  trait  of  Tegn^r’s  idealism  is 
most  clearly  reflected  in  his  poem  Karl  XII  (1818).  Through  his 
mad  attacks  upon  Russia  Charles  the  Twelfth  had  in  reality 
lowered  the  reputation  of  Swedish  “national  honor,”  but  such 
was  Tegn^r’s  idealization  of  this  sovereign’s  character  as  exem¬ 
plifying  the  national  virtues  of  courage  and  duty  that  he  pic¬ 
tures  Charles  the  Twelfth  as  the  most  glorious  example  of 
“national  honor.”  He  says:  “With  bared  head  history  steps 
down  to  his  grave  and  teaches  this  fact,  that  Swedish  honor  con¬ 
secrates  its  victorious  banner  there”: 

Med  blottadt  hufvud  stiger 
historien  dit  och  l^r, 
och  svenska  dran  viger 
sin  segerfana  der. 

In  view  of  Tegn^r’s  sense  of  “national  honor”  it  is  significant 
that  Ingeborg  in  her  appeal  to  “honor”  does  not  remind  Frithiof 
of  his  personal  promise*  but  of  the  fact  that  he  is  deserting  his 
own  country: 

Min  kdle  Frithiof  skall  ej  flykta  fr&n 
det  kdra  land,  han  J'dddes  attforsvara  . . . 

*  Cf.  Frithiof’s  promise  (“Frithiofs  frieri”) : 

Latt  kunde  jag  vinna  mig  rike  och  land, 
men  hellre  jag  blir  pi  min  fidemestrand. 

Der  vUl  jag  skydda 

si  kungens  gird  som  den  ringes  hydda. 
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These  words  remind  us  of  Tegn6r’s  own  admonition  to  King  Karl 
Johan: 

ty  frdmst  st&r  Uran  i  del  svenska  sinnet. 

II.  In  this  same  speech,  where  Ingeborg  expresses  her  ideal¬ 
ization  of  Frithiof’s  character,  she  says: 

och  allt  kvad  lifvet  start  och  iidelt  har 
tog  dina  anletsdrag  infor  mitt  oga. 

The  phrase  “allt  hvad  lifvet  stort  och  adelt  har”  is  a  character¬ 
istic  example  of  those  stereotyped  expressions  peculiar  to  Teg- 
ner’s  poetic  style,  a  type  of  set  formula  which  repeatedly  occurs 
(with  slight  variations)  throughout  his  poetry.  As  applied  to 
national  culture,  the  phrase  occurs  in  Afsked  till  min  lyra  (1840): 

kvad  stort  och  ddelt  i  det  nordanlUnska 
som  iterst&r  annu,  det  valdiga,  det  svenska. 

and  in  Georg  Adlersparres  skugga  till  svenska  folket  (1839): 

och  allt  kvad  landet  stort  och  snillrikt  hade 
i  tanke  eller  sing  sig  trangde  kring 
min  fria  skold  . .  . 


Hvad  stort  och  iidelt  dr,  hvad  arofullt, 
det  miste  ner,  det  miste  ner  i  gruset . . . 

and,  as  applied  to  religion,  in  his  funeral  poem  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis 
(1834): 

ty  allt  hvad  lifvet  stort  och  heligt  har 
frin  andeverlden  kommer  till  en  hvar. 

also  in  his  funeral  poem  to  C.  A.  Tiliander  (1806): 

Och  hvad  godt,  hvad  ddelt  vi  den  lemne, 
vadren  ej  forstro. 

It  is  therefore  significant  that  Ingeborg  expresses  her  idealism 
in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  poet.  Tegn^r  here  infuses  into 
Ingeborg’s  love  an  ethical  element  consonant  with  her  purpose 
to  guide  Frithiof  on  the  path  of  duty.  This  ethical  element  is  a 
part  of  Tegner’s  thesis,  and  consequently  he  has  Ingeborg  ex¬ 
press  her  idealization  of  Frithiof’s  character  in  a  phraseology 
which  was  his  own.  Therefore,  Ingeborg  reflects  Tegner  the  poet 
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not  only  in  her  assumption  of  an  ethical  r61e  but  also  through 
her  language,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  poet. 

III.  Again,  in  this  same  speech  Ingeborg  expresses  herself  in 
a  poetic  simile  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Tegner’s 
idealism,  a  conception  which  reoccurs  with  varied  application 
throughout  his  poetry.  In  her  secret  communion  with  the  god 
Balder  she  tells  him  that  she  cannot  sacrifice  her  love,  for  it  is 
divine  and  worthy  of  the  god  of  love,  but  she  can  willingly  sacri¬ 
fice  her  life’s  happiness,  which  she  compares  to  an  outer  garment 
that  she  can  cast  aside  without  in  the  least  affecting  her  own  be¬ 
ing,  “even  as  a  queen  casts  aside  her  cloak  and  yet  remains  the 
same  person  as  she  was”: 

Men  val  jag  ofifra  kan  min  lefnads  lycka, 
kan  kasta  bort  den,  som  en  drottning  kastar 
sin  mantel  frin  sig,  och  dr  likaftdlt 
den  samma  som  hon  var. 

This  simile  of  “the  queen  who  casts  her  cloak  aside  and  yet  re¬ 
mains  the  same  person  as  she  was”  represents  the  poetic  expres¬ 
sion  of  Tegn^r’s  own  doctrine  of  the  essential.  For  Tegn^r  the 
whole  structure  of  life  (ethical,  spiritual,  and  esthetic)  rests  upon 
the  essential.  This  doctrine  represents  fundamentally  the  same 
ideal  as  that  which  he  reveals  in  his  masterful  analysis  of  poetry 
{Epilog  vid  magisterpromotionen  i  Lund,  1820),  “tecknet  ar  ej 
saken.”  In  his  letter  to  Brinkman  (Dec.  20,  1826),  in  which  he 
analyzes  the  nature  of  poetry,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  no  true 
poetry  can  exist  if  the  essential  element  is  not  preserved;  all  else 
must  be  removed  if  the  true  nature  and  function  of  poetry  are 
to  be  kept  intact.  His  words  in  this  letter  to  Brinkman  regarding 
the  essential  nature  of  poetry  “att  derifrin  bortskala  allt  som  ar 
ovdsentligt  och  tillfalligt,  att  fS,  karnan  bar,  ar  den  egentliga 
poetiska  konsten”  represent  the  same  conception  as  Tegn6r  ex¬ 
presses  in  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  religion  in  his  poem 
Fridsroster  (1808),  where  he  says: 

Ack,  hvad  g5r  det,  hur  vi  kalla 
denne  far,  som  dock  Sr  vir? 

Hvad  tiUfdlligt  dr  mi  folia, 
det  vdsentliga  bestir. 
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Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Ingeborg  says  in  the  simile  of  “the 
queen  who  casts  aside  her  cloak  and  yet  remains  the  same  person 
that  she  was,”  except  that  here  Tegn6r  gives  to  his  doctrine  an 
ethical  application.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Tegner  chose 
this  particular  simile  in  order  to  express  through  Ingeborg  his 
own  ideal  of  the  essential.  It  was  essential  for  Ingeborg  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  integrity  of  character;  nothing  else  mattered,  not  even 
her  life’s  happiness. 

IV.  The  personal  attitude  of  the  poet  is  again  evident  in  the 
canto  “Forsoningen,”  where  Frithiof,  after  his  reconciliation 
with  the  god  Balder,  feels  himself  in  tune  with  the  infinite: 

Det  var,  som  k&nde  ban  naturens  hjerta  sli 
emot  sitt  hjerta,  som  ban  ville  trycka  rord 
Heimskringla  i  sin  broderfamn  och  stiftafrid 
med  hvarje  skapadt  vdsen  infor  gttdens  syn. 

This  passage  reflects  Tegn6r’s  own  pantheistic  ideals,  which  are, 
however,  consistently  infused  into  the  person  of  Frithiof.  For 
instance,  in  the  canto  “Frithiofs  lycka,”  when  Frithiof  experi¬ 
ences  his  full  measure  of  happiness,  he  senses  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  all  nature  and  his  own  soul.  The  point  in  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  phrase  “stifta  frid  med  hvarje  skapadt  vasen,”  which 
represents  another  stereotyped  expression  peculiar  to  Tegner’s 
poetic  language,  and  one  which  occurs  (slightly  modified) 
throughout  his  poetry.  For  instance,  in  his  pantheistic  poem 
Traden  (date  uncertain)  he  says: 

O,  lit  mig  trycka  hvarl  vdsen  till  kSrligt  hr'dst! 

And  in  Vid  invigningen  af  G&rdsby  kyrka  {Frdn  altaret,  1837), 
where  he  describes  that  moment  when  the  human  soul  receives 
its  highest  inspiration,  he  says: 

. . .  och  ville  trycka 

hvart  skapadt  vdsen  till  din  trogna  barm  .... 

The  fact  that  Frithiof  uses  almost  the  same  words  as  does  Tegn6r 
in  the  two  poems  cited  is  further  evidence  of  Tegn6r’s  studied 
attempt  to  infuse  into  Frithiof  his  own  pantheistic  ideals;  the 
poetic  language  and  the  conception  are  both  clear  marks  of 
Tegn6r’s  composition. 

V.  Another  phrase  which  Frithiof  uses  but  which  obviously 
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reveals  Tegn6r’s  own  idealism  and  phraseology  occurs  in  the 
canto  “Afskedet.”  When  Frithiof  describes  the  beautiful  Greek 
islands  as  the  Utopia  to  which  he  intends  to  flee  with  Ingeborg, 
he  selects  “the  light  vaults”  of  the  Greek  temple  as  the  abode  of 
love: 

och  med  vir  trogna  kSrIek  fylla  vi 
de  Idtta  tempelhvalfven,  fkgna  kn 
med  mensklig  lycka  de  fdrgktna  gudar. 

Frithiof  had  heard  his  father,  Thorsten  Vikingsson,  describe 
these  Greek  islands,  but  it  need  not  by  any  means  be  inferred 
that  his  father  ever  described  Greek  architecture  or  that  Frithiof 
ever  received  any  impression  from  him  in  this  regard.  Frithiof’s 
reference  to  “de  latta  tempelhvalfven”  obviously  represents  a 
studied  attempt  on  Tegn^r’s  part  to  distinguish  the  graceful 
beauty  of  the  Greek  temple  from  the  crude  appearance  of  the 
Old  Norse  heathen  temple.  It  will  be  noted  that  farther  on,  in 
the  same  canto,  Ingeborg  refers  to  the  vaults  of  Balder’s  temple 
not  as  “de  latta  tempelhvalfven”  but  as  “de  hoga  tempelhvalf¬ 
ven”: 

de  hSga  tempelhvalfven  tala  blott 
om  dig  . . . 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  significant  that  Tegn^r  locates  Frithiof’s 
“Isles  of  the  Blessed”  in  Greece,  for  there  is  nothing  correspond¬ 
ing  to  this  Romantic  motif  in  the  original  Old  Norse  saga.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  Tegn^r,  a  professor  of  Greek  and  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  should  have  infused  into  Frithiof’s  description  his 
own  classical  ideals.  As  early  as  1820,  in  his  masterful  poem 
Epilog  vid  magisterpromotionen  i  Lund,  in  which  he  describes 
the  Greek  temple  as  a  model  of  that  type  of  art  which  repre¬ 
sents  his  own  ideal  of  “kraft  och  klarhet,”  he  uses  essentially  the 
same  phrase  as  does  Frithiof  in  regard  to  the  vaults  of  the  tem¬ 
ple: 

De  gamle  byggde  sanningen  ett  tempel, 
en  skon  rotunda,  Idtt  som  himlakvalfvet . . . 

And  in  his  poem  Georg  Adlers  parr  es  skugga  till  svenska  folket 
(1839),  in  which  he  describes  the  poet’s  temple — obviously  a 
counterpart  of  the  Greek  temple — he  says: 
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och  himlens  vindar  sli  sin  samldang  i 
de  Idtta  hmdjven  af  basilikan. 

In  this  poem  he  also  describes  the  pillars  of  the  temple  as 
“smirta”  (“graceful,  delicate”) : 

och  smdrta,  ranka,  som  ur  intet  vuxna, 
uppskjuta  pelarslammarna  . . . 

just  as  Frithiof  in  “Afskedet”  describes  them: 

och  smUrta  pdarstammar  gronska  der  .... 

Therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  in  Frithiof ’s  description  of  the 
Greek  temple  it  is  really  Tegn^r  who  is  speaking  through 
Frithiof.  The  passage  reveals  a  graceful  touch  of  Tegn6r’s 
classicism*  grafted  into  the  poem,  albeit  with  Romantic  coloring. 

VI.  Again,  in  the  canto  “Frithiofs  lycka,”  where  Frithiof  de¬ 
scribes  his  love  as  divine,  that  “it  has  been  fostered  in  Heaven 
and  longs  to  return  to  its  home” : 

Till  himlen  mera  Hn  till  jorden 
min  k&rlek  hdr,  fbrsmi  ej  den! 

I  himlen  dr  han  ammad  vorden 
och  Idngtar  till  sUt  hem  igen. 

he  gives  expression  to  the  Platonian  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
which  frequently  appears  in  Tegn^r’s  poetry.  Albert  Nilsson* 
clearly  recognizes  this  passage  from  Frithiofs  saga  as  reflecting 
the  influence  of  Plato  upon  Tegn^r,  but  he  fails  to  mention  an¬ 
other  passage  from  Frithiofs  saga  in  which  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
ception  occurs,  viz.,  in  the  canto  “Afskedet,”  where  Ingeborg 
likewise  depicts  her  love  as  divine.  Here  she  personifies  her  love 
as  “a  god  who  shall  take  his  place  among  the  deities  of  Valhalla 
and,  like  an  angel,  fly  with  outspread  wings  up  into  the  bosom  of 
Allfather,  whence  he  came''’: 

Der  skall  han  sti,  en  Asason  som  de, 
och  spegla  sig  i  skdldama  och  flyga 
med  losta  dufvovingar  genom  bl&, 

‘  For  Homer’s  influence  on  Frithiofs  saga  see  Albert  Nilsson’s  monograph, 
Tre  fomnordiska  geslalter,  Lund,  1928. 

*  Cf.  Albert  Nilsson,  Esaias  Tegnir:  Pilosofiska  och  estetiska  skrifter  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1913),  chap.  Ill,  “Kant-Schillerska  estetiken,”  p.  93. 
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oSndlig  rymd  uti  Allfaders  skdte, 
koarfrin  han  kommit. 

This  poetic  picture  of  Love  as  an  angel  returning  to  its  heav¬ 
enly  home  corresponds  exactly  to  the  conception  of  the  human 
soul  released  by  death  from  its  earthly  bonds  and  flying  back 
to  its  Creator,  as  presented  in  the  funeral  poem  to  J.  Sotnmar 
(1843): 

Som  en  gilst  frin  f jiirran  bringar 
sina  g&fvor,  gode  gudars  l5n, 
lyfte  anden  slutligt  sina  vingar 
och  flog  iter  dit  han  kommit  frin. 

In  this  passage  we  have  a  conventional  Christian  conception 
blended  with  the  Platonian  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  which  in 
the  passage  from  “Afskedet”  is  superimposed  upon  the  Old 
Norse  heathen  religion. 

VII.  In  regard  to  the  vision  of  Balder’s  temple  in  the  canto 
“Frithiof  p&  sin  faders  hog”  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  this  vision  is  in  accord  with  the  superstitious 
faith  of  the  Old  Norse  religion  regarding  portents,  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  reflects  at  the  same  time  one  of  Tegn^r’s  deep  convictions 
concerning  the  genesis  of  human  conduct.  In  accordance  with 
the  Old  Norse  religion  Frithiof  interprets  this  vision  as  a  con¬ 
crete  portent  which  the  god  Balder  has  sent  him:  the  vision  is 
Balder’s  personal  message  to  Frithiof,  admonishing  him  that  the 
temple  must  be  rebuilt  before  Frithiof ’s  crime  against  the  god 
can  be  forgiven.  But  to  Tegn^r  this  vision  must  have  had  a 
larger,  ulterior  significance.  All  conduct  has  its  origin  in  vision; 
the  ideal  must  exist  before  it  can  be  put  into  execution;  “the 
thought  is  father  to  the  deed.”  Tegn6r  shared  with  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  the  conviction  that  inspirational  emotion  is  of  essen¬ 
tial  and  indispensable  value.  The  Rationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  branded  this  phase  of  idealism  as  evanescent  and  worth¬ 
less.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  Frithiof ’s  conversion  was 
brought  about  by  a  vision.  For  Tegndr  this  vision  must  have  rep¬ 
resented  not  only  the  portent  from  the  god  Balder  but  also  the 
symbol  of  that  source  from  which  all  noble  deeds  spring.  His 
opposition  to  the  rationalistic  view  concerning  the  value  of  sub- 
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jective  vision  is  most  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed  in  his 
poem  Efter  talets  slut  vid  Gustaf  Adolfsfesten  (1832),  where,  after 
depicting  the  inspiration  of  inner  contemplation  as  the  source  of 
man’s  noblest  deeds,  he  adds  by  way  of  admonition: 

I  svenske  man,  om  nigon  s&dan  stund 
ert  sinne  lyfter  ofver  jordens  grund, 
di  sSgen  ej,  del  dr  en  dr'dm.  I  gidmmen, 
att  edra  f&der  dromde  just  den*  drommen, 
och  der  fans  ingen  ibland  store  m^n, 
som  icke  lefde  eller  dog  for  den ; 
det  &r  om  den,  som  himlens  l}rror  sjunga, 
och  Gustaf  Adolf  talar  med  dess*  tunga. 

Frithiof’s  vision  was  a  “dream,”  but  a  dream  which  guided  him 
safely  to  a  new  life.  This  ideal  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  Gustaf  Adolf,  for  both  Frithiof  and  Gustaf  Adolf  re¬ 
ceived  divine  inspiration.  Evidently  then,  Tegn6r  deliberately 
chose  this  portent  from  the  god  Balder  as  the  means  for 
Frithiof’s  conversion  not  only  because  the  portent  was  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Old  Norse  religion  but  also  because  of  the 
poet’s  deep  conviction  that  all  noble  deeds  receive  their  initial 
and  basic  impulse  in  just  these  quiet  hours  of  communion  when 
the  best  impulses  of  the  human  soul  are  revealed  in  the  spiritual 
vision  of  man.  This  conviction  was  one  fundamental  phase  of 
Romanticism  which  Tegner  kept  intact  throughout  his  life. 

•  The  italics  are  Tegndr’s. 
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REGARDING  DISCREPANCIES  IN  TEGNfiR’S 
POETRY 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

IN  SUNDRY  previous  articles*  I  have  discussed  the  repetitions 
of  thought  and  expression  in  Tegn^r’s  poetry.  These  repeti¬ 
tions  reveal  a  consistency  which  lend  to  his  poetic  art  an  un¬ 
mistakably  individual  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
inconsistencies  in  Tegn^r’s  poetic  thought,  which  seem  to  cast  a 
blemish  upon  the  otherwise  harmonious  features  which  charac¬ 
terize  his  poetry.  But  much  of  that  which  seems  inconsistent  in 
Tegndr’s  poetic  thought  is  due  to  the  very  nature  of  poetry  in 
that  the  laws  which  govern  poetry  are  not  based  upon  the  de¬ 
mands  of  reason  or  logic  but  upon  the  canons  of  art,  the  esthetic 
and  emotional  aspects  of  a  concept.  The  poetic  expression  of  a 
concept  involves  more  than  one  avenue  of  approach.  The  poet 
under  various  conditions  may  choose  to  express  this  concept 
now  from  one  viewpoint  and  now  from  another.  When  two  such 
aspects  are  compared  with  each  other,  they  may  from  a  logical 
point  of  view  seem  inconsistent,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  may  represent  simply  two  different  poetic  approaches  to  the 
same  fundamental  thought.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ana¬ 
lyze  such  inconsistencies  with  a  view  towards  a  better  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  temperamental  quality  of  Tegnir’s  poetic  genius. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  those  poems 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Mjeltsjukan  controlled  the  poet’s  emotions 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  for  his  convictions  inasmuch  as 
these  poems  do  not  reveal  Tegn6r’s  normal  self.  Here  the  di¬ 
vergence  from  his  normal  convictions  was  due  to  the  stress  of 
pathological  emotion  and  therefore  represents  an  emotional 
rather  than  an  intellectual  cleavage.  And  any  attempt  to  har¬ 
monize  such  inconsistencies  is  from  a  rational  viewpoint  alone 
absolutely  futile.  We  are  here  dealing  with  a  poet  who  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  violent  attacks  of  melancholia  to  which  he  gave  full  and 

•  Cf .  especially  “Repetition  of  Metaphors  in  Tegn6r’s  Poetry,”  Scandinavian 
Studies,  Vol.  18  (1944),  pp.  125-137. 
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unrestricted  expression,  whereby  he  often  seemed  to  deny  an 
ideal  which  in  his  saner  moments  he  cherished  as  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  his  soul.  From  a  purely  emotional  viewpoint  Teg- 
n6r’s  pessimism  in  Mjeltsjukan  does  not  represent  an  inconsist¬ 
ency,  for  his  pessimism  was  in  complete  harmony  with  his  emo¬ 
tions.  The  cleavage  appears  as  soon  as  we  view  the  poem  from 
the  standpoint  of  reason — but  Tegn6r’s  poetry  does  not  always 
give  expression  to  rationalistic  conceptions:  it  consists  of  a  fusion 
of  both  elements,  the  emotional  and  the  rationalistic,  which  can¬ 
not  be  harmonized  except  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  A 
blended  personality  yields  blended  results,  and  it  is  from  a  psy¬ 
chological  point  of  view  highly  significant  that  in  Mjeltsjukan 
Tegn6r  assailed  those  very' ideals  which  were  the  inspiration  of 
his  life;  the  poison  of  melancholia  attacked  him  at  those  points 
where  he  was  the  most  sensitive  and  vulnerable.  If  he  had  never 
held  these  ideals,  he  could  never  have  singled  them  out  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  scorn.  When  under  the  spell  of  melancholia,  which 
cast  all  reason  to  the  winds,  he  envisaged  not  the  beautiful  form 
of  his  ideal  but  its  ugly  violation,  thereby  giving  expression  to  a 
pathological  mood  which  subverted  his  ideal.  For  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  Tegn6r  utilized  poetry  not  only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  beauty  and  truth  but  also  as  a  means  for  self-expres¬ 
sion.  Under  the  stress  of  pathological  emotion  his  normal  con¬ 
victions  were  always  liable  to  violation.  Even  in  his  sanest  mo¬ 
ments  Tegn6r  must  have  realized  that  his  ideals  of  “ara”  and  of 
“kraft  och  klarhet”  were  often  violated,  even  if  not  to  the  same 
degree  or  in  the  same  brutal  manner  as  he  depicts  this  desecra¬ 
tion  in  Mjeltsjukan — witness  his  closing  words  in  Jdtten: 

Det  onda  Sr  odddligt, 

liksom  det  goda. 

Besides,  many  of  his  poems  were  polemic  in  character  and  there¬ 
fore  represent  Tegn6r’s  resentment  rather  than  his  unbiassed 
opinion.  But  a  polemic  of  such  violent  exaggeration  as  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mjeltsjukan  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  way  than  as  the  momentary  expression  of  a  pathological 
resentment — and  one  not  entirely  without  justification — which 
in  his  normal  moments  he  suppressed. 
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Now  let  us  consider  certain  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
appear  in  Tegn6r’s  poetic  thought  where  it  is  clear  that  his  nor¬ 
mal  self  is  speaking.  A  typical  example  occurs  in  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  nature  of  poetry.  For  instance,  in  Det  eviga  (1810)  he 
emphasizes  the  eternal  nature  of  poetry.  Here  he  claims  that 
poetry  is  not  evanescent  like  the  perfume  of  flowers  but  is  a  part 
of  the  eternal  order  of  things: 

Och  dilcten  &r  icke  som  blommornas  doft, 
som  fkrgade  b&gen  i  skyar. 

Det  skdna,  du  bildar,  kr  mera  kn  stoft, 
och  ildern  dess  anlet  fSrnyar. 

Later,  in  AUehogen  (1816),  he  apparently  contradicts  this  ideal 
by  comparing  poetry  to  the  evanescent  perfume  of  the  flowers 
which  are  laid  on  the  grave,  existing  only  for  the  moment: 

Singen,  konsten  kr  blott  blomstrens  doft, 
fdr  minuten  fbdt  pi  grafvens  stoft. 

Albert  Nilsson*  explains  this  apparent  contradiction  as  due 
to  the  distinction  which  Tegner  made  between  the  content  and 
the  form  of  poetry,  i.e.,  that  in  Det  eviga  the  poet  approaches  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  content  (“inner  form”),  in  At- 
tehogen  from  the  standpoint  of  “outward  form”;  that  these  two 
passages  therefore  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  but  sim¬ 
ply  represent  two  different  approaches  to  the  same  fundamental 
conception.  Nilsson  has  supported  his  contention  with  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  (Tegn6r’s  letters,  etc.),  but  he  might  have 
lent  force  to  his  argument  by  a  reference  to  Tegner’s  parallel 
dual  conception  of  religion,  viz.,  the  symbol  and  the  thing — 
“tecknet  ar  ej  saken.”  The  symbol  (“tecknet”),  like  the  outward 
form  of  poetry,  belongs  to  man  and  is  therefore  imperfect  and 
perishable,  but  the  thing  (“saken”)  itself,  religion,  belongs  to  the 

*  Cf.  Albert  Nilsson,  Esaias  Tegnir;  Filosofiska  och  estetiska  skrifter  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1913);  chap.  Ill,  “Kant-Schillerska  estetiken,”  p.  83:“Hkr  [in  Det  eviga] 
vill  Tegn6r  emellertid  endast  accentuera  det  skdnas  ofdrgknglighet;  p&  det  fSrra 
stkllet  (in  AUehdgen]  dess  overklighet.  Dikten  kr  &  ena  sidan  en  skenets  vkrld, 
Iktt  och  luftig  som  blomsterdoften,  men  jkmvkl  mera  kn  blott  sken;  den  Iktta 
blomsterdoften,  den  luftiga  regnbftgen  kro  dock  stoft,  tillhdra  enbart  det  sinnliga, 
dikten  tillhOr  id6emas  vkrld,  det  eviga.” 
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divine  order  of  things  and  is  therefore  eternal  and  imperishable. 
Translated  into  intellectual  terras,  this  dualism  likewise  exists 
between  truth  itself  and  man’s  efforts  to  attain  to  it,  a  rationalis¬ 
tic  feature  of  philosophy  which  Tegn6r  often  emphasized. 

As  a  characteristic  example  of  Tegn6r’s  emphasis  upon  the 
difference  between  truth  and  appearance,  between  reality  and 
beauty,  Nilsson  {pp.  cit.,  p.  87)  quotes  the  following  lines  from 
the  Epilog  vid  Vexid  gymnasii  jubelfest  (1843): 

Gl5m  ej,  det  skdna  kr  sken,  som  fly  ter  pi  ytan  af  tingen, 
skummet  pi  sanningens  brunn,  men  sjelf  hon  trifves  pi  djupet. 

But  he  might  well  have  supplemented  his  viewpoint  by  adding 
the  two  following  lines: 

Synbar  skilnaden  ir  f5r  hvar  och  en,  ty  naturen 
uppenbarar  en  Gud,  men  konsten  allena  en  menska  . . . 

for  here  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Tegn6r  himself  has  co-ordinated 
his  esthetic  with  his  religious  ideals,  “God — nature”  but  “man — 
art.” 

Furthermore,  Nilsson  has  overlooked  a  poem  which  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  this  question  of  Tegn6r’s  dualistic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  viz..  Till  Christofer  Tegnir  med  ell 
exemplar  af  Frithiof*  This  epigrammatic  poem  contains  the  same 
metaphor  of  the  rainbow  as  in  Del  eviga,  wherein  the  poet  makes 
the  same  distinction  between  content  (truth)  and  appearance 
(form)  as  in  Det  eviga: 

Bigen  uti  molnen  bar  sin  randning 
vil  af  dunster,  men  af  ljus  ocksi; 
ljuset  varar,  dunsterna  fdrgi, 
si  ir  dikten  bide  Idgn  och  sanning. 

The  rainbow  consists  of  light  and  shadows;  the  light  (the  essence) 
remains  unchanged,  but  the  shadows  (the  visible  form)  of  the 
rainbow  disappear;  hence,  poetry  (  =  the  rainbow)  consists  of 
both  deception  (“Idgn”)  and  truth  (“sanning”),  an  “incon- 

*  Cf.  Esaias  Tegnir,  Samlade  skrifter,  ny  kritisk  upplaga  kronologiskt 
ordnad  af  Ewert  Wrangel  och  Fredrik  Book  (Stockholm,  1922),  Vol.  VI,  p.  563: 
“Efter  Hs  frin  1840-talet;  dikten  ir  riktad  till  Christofer  Tegnir,  skaldens 
ildste  son.  Enligt  Jubelfestupplagan  (II:  367)  var  versen  inskrifven  i  ett  ex.  af 
Smfirre  dikter.” 
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sistency”  parallel  to  the  dual  conception  of  poetry  as  expressed 
in  Del  eviga  and  in  AUehogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  phase  of  this  question, 
which  seems  to  militate  against  Nilsson’s  interpretation — a 
phase  which  he  apparently  does  not  recognize — namely,  the 
theme  of  AUehogen  and  the  mood  which  it  inspired  in  the  poet. 
Attehogen  is  in  reality  a  funeral  poem,  in  which  the  poet  views 
death  from  the  standpoint  of  life.  As  elsewhere  in  his  elegiac  po¬ 
etry,  so  here  Tegn6r  lapses  into  the  portrayal  of  the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  death,  the  transitory  character  of  life,  etc.,  revealing  the 
same  trend  towards  melancholia  as  is  so  vividly  portrayed  in 
Mjeltsjukan.  Indeed,  in  his  funeral  poem  to  Sven  Hylander 
(1825)  Tegn6r  uses  much  the  same  metaphors  in  connection 
with  the  transitory  nature  of  life  as  in  Attehdgen,  emphasizing, 
as  in  Attehogen,  the  relief  which  death  brings.  He  says: 

Glad  dig,  yngling,  i  din  himmell  Ack,  all  jordens  gl&dje  Sr 
som  en  hektisk  rodnad,  fdr  minuten 
ofver  lifvets  bleka  kinder  gjuten: 
glad  dig  battre  derl 

Compare  this  verse  with  Attehdgen: 

Sdngen,  konsten  Sr  blott  blomstrens  doft, 
for  minuten  fodt  pS  grafvars  stoft. 

All  vir  glSdje  hSr  i  mullen 

Sr  ett  lusthus,  bygdt  pS  SttekuUen. 

Note  the  similarity  of  metaphors:  “en  hektisk  rodnad” — “blom¬ 
strens  doft,”  “for  minuten  .  .  .  gjuten” — “for  minuten  fodt,” 
“ofver  lifvets  bleka  kinder” — “p4  grafvars  stoft.” 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  in  Attehogen  represents  the  same 
fundamental  conception  as  that  expressed  in  Sven  Hylander  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  former  poem  Tegner  has  transferred  this  ideal 
of  the  transitory  character  of  human  life  to  his  conception  of 
poetry.  In  Attehdgen  not  only  human  life  but  all  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it  (including  poetry)  perishes  at  the  grave.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  interpret  this  apparent  denial  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  poetry  (as  expressed  in  Det  eviga)  as  due  to  the  elegiac 
theme  of  Attehdgen,  wherein  death  is  conceived  as  omnipotent 
and  merciless.  In  other  words,  the  elegiac  theme  could  have  led 
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the  poet  to  express  an  emotion  not  in  harmony  with  his  convic¬ 
tions.  No  one  for  a  moment  doubts  Tegn6r’s  faith  in  immortality 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  his  funeral  poems  he  portrays  death 
as  the  end  of  life.  Similarly,  when  he  depicts  poetry  as  a  part  of 
life  which  perishes  at  the  grave,  we  may  hesitate  to  interpret  this 
poetic  conception  as  reflecting  his  convictions.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  Nilsson  is  entirely  right  in  con¬ 
struing  the  discrepancy  discussed  between  Del  eviga  and  AUe- 
hogen  as  due  solely  to  Tegn6r’s  different  esthetic  approach  to  the 
nature  of  poetry,  for  in  Atlehogen  the  poet’s  convictions  concern¬ 
ing  the  immortal  nature  of  man  and  of  poetry  are  evidently  over¬ 
ruled  by  his  emotions.  The  portrayal  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
poetry  is  in  harmony  with  the  portrayal  of  the  transitory  nature 
of  man.  For  an  interpretation  of  Tegner’s  poetic  thought  we  must 
above  all  take  into  consideration  the  mood  out  from  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  this  thought. 

The  validity  of  this  principle  is  clear  when  we  consider  the 
apparent  discrepancy  regarding  the  nature  of  poetry  as  revealed 
between  his  poem  Till  Elof  Tegnir  {yid  hans  giftemdl,  1810)  and 
Del  eviga.  In  the  poem  to  his  brother  (on  the  occasion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  marriage)  Tegner  is  in  a  didactic,  realistic  mood.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  poem  is  to  impress  his  brother  with  a  practical,  realis¬ 
tic  attitude  towards  life.  Consequently,  he  compares  the  reality 
of  life  to  prose,  the  ideals  of  life  to  poetry;  but  in  his  emphasis 
upon  realism  he  apparently  denies  to  poetry  its  eternal  attributes 
and  divine  inspiration: 

dikten  ar  si  snar  att  lofva, 
blott  fomuftet  hiller  ord. 

Lit  poeten  gerna  rosa 
sina  ideal, — hvad  mer? 
verklighetens  lif  ar  prosa, 
bar  och  der  en  vers  du  ser. 

Later,  in  his  poem  Svar  pd  A.  A.  Graf  sir  oms  intradestal  i  svenska 
akademien  (1840)  he  again  emphasizes  prose  as  the  expression  of 
reality: 

Jag  ilskar  prosan,  lifvets  verklighet, 
urformationen  utaf  tingens  vtisen  .  .  . 

but  not  to  the  disparagement  of  poetry.  In  the  former  poem  his 
apparent  disparagement  of  poetry  as  an  unreliable  friend 
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(“dikten  ar  sS,  snar  att  lofva”)  must  be  interpreted  simply  as  a 
metaphorical  expression  for  emphasizing  the  difference  between 
the  fulfillment  of  an  ideal  (“verkligheten,”  “blott  fdrnuftet  hol¬ 
ler  ord”)  and  the  ideal  itself.  Here  contrast,^  one  of  Tegn^r’s 
most  effective  poetic  devices,  is  utilized  in  order  to  bring  out  into 
bold  relief  the  realistic  view  of  life  which  he  wishes  to  impress 
upon  his  brother.  Hence,  we  cannot  interpret  his  attitude  in  this 
poem  towards  the  nature  and  function  of  poetry  as  inconsistent 
with  his  ideal  as  expressed  in  Det  eviga,  for  in  the  former  poem 
his  attitude  simply  serves  as  a  foil  to  express  his  views  upon  prac¬ 
tical  life.  This  restriction,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  neces¬ 
sitates  a  viewpoint  concerning  poetry  at  variance  with  that  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Dei  eviga,  where  the  emphasis  is  laid  solely  upon  the 
ideal  itself  without  reference  to  its  practical  application. 

Closely  akin  to  this  question  of  the  poet’s  mood  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  expression  of  his  poetic  thought  is  the  question  of  ar¬ 
tistic  propriety,  the  harmony  between  content  and  form — an¬ 
other  phase  which  Nilsson  does  not  seem  to  recognize.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  calls  attention  (op.  cit.,  p.  74)  to  the  fact  that  in 
Mjeltsjukan  Tegner  directs  his  attack  against  poetry  from  the 
viewpoint  of  outward  form: 

Och  sjelfva  dikten!  Dess  lindansarmoda, 
dess  luftspring  har  jag  sett  mig  m^tt  uppil. 

Dess  gyckelbilder  tillfredsstalla  ingen, 
losskummade  frin  ytan  utaf  tingen. 

This  is,  of  course,  true,  and  Tegn6r’s  attack  may  represent  his  in¬ 
dignation  towards  those  who  violated  the  outward  form  of  po¬ 
etry.  But  there  is  another  factor  here  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  relation  of  content  to  form.  If  Tegner  had  di¬ 
rected  his  attack  against  the  violation  of  the  inner  form,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  poetry,  as  the  expression  of  the  divine,  he  would  never 
have  been  able  to  launch  such  a  powerful  invective,  for  it  is  just 
these  outward  distortions  which  supplied  him  with  corresponding 
poetic  metaphors.  The  conception  of  poetry  as  an  eternal  verity 
represents  an  abstract  thought  and  therefore  did  not  furnish  the 
poet  with  concrete  symbols  adequate  for  translating  this  abstrac- 

*  Cf.  Fredrik  Book,  Esaias  Tegnir  (Stockholm,  1917),  p.  394:  “Han  Sr 
beharskad  av  den  skarpa  motsatsen  mellan  den  poetiska  inspirationen  med  sina 
skonhetssyner  och  den  vardagliga  prosaiska  verkligheten.” 
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tion  into  poetic  imagery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of 
poetry  as  an  outward  form  represents  a  concrete  idea  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  visible,  tangible  world.  The  senseless,  acrobat¬ 
ic  distortions  which  disgrace  poetry  represent  metaphors  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  violation  of  the  beauty  of  physical 
objects.  Therefore,  we  must  view  the  fact  that  Tegn6r  chose  to 
direct  his  attack  against  the  violation  of  the  outward  form  of 
poetry  as  due  not  only  to  his  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of 
poetry  but  also  to  his  artistic  sense  of  the  relation  of  content  to 
form,  for  Tegn6r  was  always  extremely  sensitive  to  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  for  presenting  his  poetic  imagery. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  clear  that  for  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  discrepancies  in  Tegn6r’s  poetic  thought  we 
must  recognize  the  extremely  complex  nature  of  the  problem — a 
fact  which  Nilsson  and  other  Swedish  critics  do  not  suflSciently 
appreciate.  In  a  question  of  this  nature,  where  so  many  subtle 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  sensitive  poet,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  give  only  one  definite  explanation.  Such  an  ex¬ 
planation  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  does  not  give  a  satisfactory 
reflection  of  a  mercurial  temperament  which  refused  to  be  bound 
by  any  one  law  governing  the  expression  of  his  poetic  thought.  In 
spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  however,  I  believe  there 
are  at  least  three  factors  upon  which  discrepancies  may  be  based, 
viz.,  (1)  the  rational,  (2)  the  emotional,  and  (3)  the  esthetic. 
When  any  one  of  these  factors  conflicts  with  another,  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  thought  may  result.  This  discrepancy  is  to  a  certain 
extent  inevitable  if  the  thought  is  to  retain  its  poetic  value.  But 
it  is  only  the  synthesis  of  all  these  elements  that  enables  us  to 
vision  an  adequate  reflection  of  that  scintillating  genius  peculiar 
to  Tegn6r.  Only  in  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  poetic  art,  its 
totality,  does  Tegn6r  reveal  himself  as  that  mercurial  personal¬ 
ity  that  he  was,  but  nevertheless  as  a  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
whose  sensitive  feeling  for  poetry  responded  to  every  delicate 
shade  of  thought  necessary  for  an  artistic  rendering.  His  deeply 
emotional  temperament  and  his  refined,  artistic  sense  often  led 
him  into  conflict  with  his  intellect,  but  it  is  exactly  here  in  this 
conflict  that  we  see  the  full  stature  of  the  poet,  his  personality, 
and  his  genius. 
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I.  Tresk 

\)k  gr4t  GutJrun,  Gjuka  dottir, 
svi  at  tdr  flugo  •tresk  1  gggnom. 

WELL-NIGH  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  interpretation  of  tresk  in  GuZrUnarkviSa  1, 16, ‘  as  of 
other  hapax  legomena  in  ancient  literatures,  is  to  subject  to  close 
scrutiny  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  sole  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  After  its  meaning  has  been 
determined  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  it  may  be  feasible 
to  connect  it  with  one  or  more  words  of  similar  form  and  meaning 
in  its  own  or  related  languages.  The  results  obtained  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  instance  under  consideration  can  not,  it  is  true,  be  taken 
as  conclusive  and  incontestable;  they  can  only  be  weighed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  speculations  of  others  who  have  also  made  a  study 
of  this  peculiarly  interesting  problem. 

Several  guesses  as  to  the  meaning  of  tresk  have  been  hazarded 
in  the  past.  They  range  from  Detter-Heinzel’s  fantastic  “Haus” 
or  “Hauswand,  -mauer”*  to  Cleasby-Vigfusson’s  far  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  but  still  hardly  probable  “veil  (?),  pillow,  cushion  or  the 
like.”*  In  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  Vigfusson  and  Powell  de¬ 
clare  that  tresc  (so  in  Codex  Regius)  is  “clearly  the  Old  French 
word  tresc,  mod.  Fr.  tresse,  Engl,  tress.”*  But  the  variant  trece, 
which  was  current  in  the  thirteenth  century,*  and  related  words 
in  the  Romance  dialects,  such  as  Prov.  tresa,  Span,  treza,  Ital. 

*  G.  Neckel,  Die  Lieder  des  Codex  Regius  nebsi  verwandten  Denkmdlem.  Vol. 
I.  Text*  p.  199.  Heidelberg,  1927. 

*  Samurtdar  Edda,  Vol.  II,  p.  452.  Leipzig,  1903. 

*  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  p.  640.  Oxford,  1874. 

‘  Vol.  I,  p.  562.  Oxford,  1883. 

*  E.  Littr6,  Dictionnaire  de  la  languefran(aise,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2338.  Paris,  1885. 
This  is  the  only  form  of  the  Old  French  word  given  by  F.  E.  Godefroy,  Diction- 
naire  de  I’ancienne  langue  franqaise,  Vol.  X,  p.  804.  Paris,  1902. 
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treccia,  etc.,*  establish  beyond  question  that  the  c  of  tresce  {trece) 
did  not  have  the  value  of  a  voiceless  velar  or  palatal  stop  which  is 
ascribed  to  that  letter  in  Old  Icelandic.’'  Since  the  Eddie  poems 
were  recited  for  many  years  before  being  written  down,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  Old  French  tresce,  had  it  been  adopted  into 
the  spoken  language  of  the  North,  would  have  appeared  there 
not  as  tresc  but  as  *ires{s)  or  perhaps  *trez. 

In  his  Glossar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda,*  Neckel  cautiously 
suggests  that  tresc  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Russian 
treskd  “Stockfisch,”  earlier  “Stange,  Stock,  Stiick  Holz.”*  It 
might  then  refer  to  the  “Holzverkleidung  am  Bett  oder  an  der 
Bahre”  on  which  SigurSr  was  lying.  But  this  suggestion  is 
scarcely  better  than  Dette'r-Heinzel’s;  even  though  GuZrAnar- 
kvitSa  I  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  Romantic  hyperbole,  it  is  not 
likely  that  its  author  would  have  conceived  the  notion  of  tears 
flowing  through  a  wooden  bedstead. 

All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  tresk  is  an  uncommon  word 
chosen,  no  doubt,  because  it  alliterated  with  tdr.  It  must  be  a 
noun  governed  by  the  following  {  gqgnotn  ‘through,’  for  otherwise 
no  one  would  know  through  what  Gubnin’s  tears  were  flowing. 
According  to  the  poet  of  Gu’Srdnarkvi'Sa  I,  SigurtSr  has  been  slain 
away  from  home  and  has  been  carried  back  to  the  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  GuSnin,  where  he  is  now  lying  on  a  bed  or  a  bier,  while 
GutSrun  is  either  standing  before  him  or  is  sitting  on  a  stool.  The 
circumstances  of  SigurSr’s  death  are  not,  to  be  sure,  stated  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  poem;  they  are  merely  implied  by  the  fact  that 
Gubrun  does  not  see  his  countenance  until  Gullrqnd  commands 
the  shroud  concealing  it  to  be  removed  so  that  GutSrun,  in  gazing 
upon  it,  can  give  herself  up  to  her  emotions,  too  long  restrained. 
Up  to  this  instant  she  has  contained  her  grief,  “neither  weeping 
nor  wringing  her  hands  like  other  women.”  Now,  however,  she 
dissolves  in  tears  as  she  beholds  her  husband’s  hair  covered  with 

•  W.  Meyer-LUbke,  Romanisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch,  p.  739.  Heidel¬ 
berg,  1935.  Differently,  E.  Gamillscheg,  Etymologisches  Worlerbteck  der  franzd- 
sischen  Sprache,  p.  863.  Heidelberg,  1928. 

’  See  A.  Noreen,  AltislUndische  utid  altnorwegiscke  Grammatik,*  §39,  Anm. 
2.  Halle,  1923. 

•  P.  173.  Heidelberg,  1927. 

•  Cf.  IP.,  Vol.  24,  p.  261;  KZ.,  Vol.  40,  p.  560. 
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blood,  his  eyes  lifeless,  and  his  breast  pierced  by  the  murderous 
sword. 

As  the  shroud  is  being  removed  from  SigurtSr’s  body,  Gull- 
rgnd,  it  seems,  places  a  pillow  or  cushion  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
Gu^run,  so  that  she  can  kneel  upon  it.^®  Thereupon  she  bends 
over  her  dead  husband,  and  a  great  tear  rolls  down,  followed  by 
a  veritable  flood,  which  “flies”  tresk  i  gqgnom. 

When  the  fatal  encounter  took  place  out  in  the  open,  SigurtSr’s 
garments  must  surely  have  been  torn  to  shreds  by  his  assailant’s 
blade  and  by  the  ensuing  death-struggles  of  the  hero.  What 
would  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  tears  streaming 
so  copiously  from  GutSrun’s  eyes,  as  she  bends  over  SigurtSr,  not 
only  moisten  but  actually  soak  through  the  remnants  of  clothing 
covering  the  upper  part  of  his  body?  If  this  argument  is  sound, 
tresk  (n.  plur.?)  must  signify  “rags,  tatters,  shreds  of  clothing”^ 
and  may  be  connected  with  the  Germanic  words  derived  from  the 
IE  extensions  *der-s,  *dre-sk  of  IE  *der  ‘rend,  tear,  split,’“  such 
as  Norw.  trase,  Dan.  dial,  trase  ‘Lappen,  Lumpen,’  Swed.  trasa 
‘rag,’  Norw.  tras  ‘small  pieces,  twigs,  brushwood,’  Swed.  dial. 
tras  ‘useless  net,  rag,  tatter,’  and  Norw.  trask  ‘lumber,  trash, 
scrapings,  litter.’  While  all  these  words  show  the  IE  o-grade  of 
ablaut,  tresk,  provided  it  really  belongs  here,  would  show  the  e- 
grade,  which  can  also  be  seen  in  Lith.  dreskiH  ‘rend,  tear.’ 

Furthermore,  the  English  word  trash  ‘broken  or  torn  pieces, 
twigs,  splinters,  straw,  rags,  refuse,’  though  known  only  from  the 
sixteenth  century is  considered  to  be  a  borrowing  from  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian  dialect.^^  In  addition  to  trash,  a  form  tresh  is  cited  by 
Wright“  as  being  known  in  Yorkshire,  a  part  of  the  ancient 

Cf.  B.  Sijmons  und  H.  Gering,  Kommentar  su  den  Liedern  der  Edda, 
Vol.  II,  p.  238,  under  venge,  12*  Halle,  1927-1931. 

“  Cf.  F.  J6nsson,  Lexicon  poeticum  antiqua  lingua  septentrionalis,*  (Kjiben- 
havn,  1913-1916),  p.  570:  "...  synes  at  m&tte  betyde  et  klaedningsstykke.” 

**  Cf.  A.  Walde,  Vereleickendes  Worterbuch  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen, 
Vol.  I,  p.  802.  Berlin  und  Leipzig,  1930. 

Cf.  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Vol.  X,  1,  p.  288.  Oxford,  1926. 

“  Cf.  H.  Falk  und  A.  Torp,  Norwegisch-DUnisches  elymologisckes  WSrler- 
buck,  Vol.  II,  p.  280.  Heidelberg,  1910.  See  also  A.  Torp,  Nynorsk  etymologisk 
Ordbok,  p.  800.  Kristiania,  1919. 

“  Cf.  J.  Wright,  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  225.  Oxford  and 
New  York,  1905. 
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Danelaw  in  England.  Although  the  vowel  of  tresh  may  very  well 
represent  the  characteristic  pronunciation  of  a  in  Yorkshire, 
yet  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  both  trash  and  tresh 
(Danish  *trask  and  *tresk)  existed  at  one  time  in  Denmark, 
whence  they  were  taken  to  England.  In  a  comparative  study  of 
the  later  Eddie  lays  of  the  Nibelungen  cycle  and  the  Danish 
ballads,  Wolfgang  Mohr^^  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  demon¬ 
strating  that  Denmark  was  an  important  way  station  on  the 
journey  of  these  Eddie  poems  from  their  southern  home  to  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Iceland.  They  could  not  have 
arisen,  as  Heusler  asserted,**  in  Iceland,  for  some  of  them  show 
traces  of  North  German  origin,  while  the  elegiac  poems,  of  which 
Gu'Sriinarkvida  I  is  one,  may  even  have  been  composed  in  Den¬ 
mark.**  If  this  be  so,  it  is  possible  that  tresk  is  not  an  Icelandic 
word  at  all  but  a  Danish  word,  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
poem  when  it  was  originally  composed  in  Denmark  or  when  it 
was  transformed  there  after  it  had  been  brought  from  Germany. 

II.  Nept 

“Enn  er  verra  — j)at  vita  j)ikkiomk! — 
nitSia  stritS  um  '•‘nept; 
igfra  6borna  hygg  ek  pk  enn  vera, 
er  )?at  er  til  hatrs  hugat!”*® 

Buried  among  the  footnotes  on  page  293  of  Hildebrand-Ger- 
ing’s  edition  Die  Lieder  der  alteren  Edda,^'-  there  can  be  found  a 
suggestion  that  the  puzzling  word  nept  in  Reginsmdl  8  may  stand 
for  nefnt,  the  neuter  singular  of  the  perfect  participle  of  nefna  ‘to 
name.’  The  suggestion,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  received  the 
attention  it  merits,  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  to  Gering 
by  Eugen  Mogk.  The  reasons  given  by  Mogk  in  support  of  his 
idea,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  evidently  made  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  editor,  for  in  his  Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der 

“  Cf.  J.  Wright,  The  English  Dialect  Grammar,  §27.  Oxford,  1905. 

»  Cf.  ZfdA.,  Vol.  75,  pp.  217  ff. 

*•  Cf.  Herrigs  Archiv.,  Vol.  116,  pp.  249  ff. 

Cf.  Mohr,  op.  cit.,  p.  280. 

**  Neckel,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 

**  4  ed.,  Paderborn,  1922. 
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Edda^  he  dismisses  it  with  the  somewhat  remarkable  criticism 
that  it  “ergabe  doch  einen  gar  zu  farblosen  Ausdruck.”  Colorful 
expressions  are  in  fact  decidedly  rare  in  the  rather  prosaic  verses 
of  the  Reginsmdl.  Nor  does  it  really  matter  whether  this  expres¬ 
sion  is  colorful  or  not;  it  is  only  important  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  meaning  of  the  problematical  word  and  with  it  the  sense  of 
the  entire  passage. 

For  the  following  reasons  Mogk’s  identification  of  nept  with 
nefnt  seems  to  come  far  nearer  the  truth  than  do  the  efforts  of 
others  to  connect  it  with  hypothetical  or  doubtful  verbs  or  to  see 
in  it  the  corruption  of  some  unknown  word  for  “gold.”  From  the 
time  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  there  is  noticeable  a  tendency  to 
suppress  an  n  between  two  consonants,  although  the  influence  of 
related  forms  in  the  declensional  or  conjugational  systems  is 
often  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  n,  at  least  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Cf.  the  genitive  forms  vaz  (nom.  vain),  bots  (nom.  botn), 
naf{n)s  and,  in  Old  Norwegian,  the  participle  n(zj{n)dr,  n(Bf{n)t^ 
In  Mod.  Icelandic,  too,  jafnt  is  pronounced  ya//  as  well  sisjamt.^ 
Since /,  whether  it  originated  from  Prim.  Germ./ or  ft,  not  infre¬ 
quently  became  p  in  Old  Icelandic  before  an  s  or  a  t,  the  form 
nept  is  easily  substantiated.  Cf.  hepta’.Goih.  haftjan;  w^^rGoth. 
ubizwa;  leypt,  leyft'.leyfa.^  In  these  positions /  became  p  shortly 
before  the  year  1000,  the  very  date  assigned  by  Finnur  J6nsson 
to  the  Reginsmdl.^  Thus  the  form  nept  represents,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  the  ordinary,  popular  pronunciation  of  nefnt,  handed  down 
through  oral  tradition  in  the  present  instance  but  not  occurring 
more  often  in  the  manuscripts  because  of  the  natural  conserva¬ 
tism  of  spelling  and  the  influence  of  related  forms. 

In  addition,  any  objection  to  the  supposed  colorlessness  of  the 
expression  must  be  abandoned  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  immediately  preceding  particle  um.  The  studies  of  Kuhn” 

“  Cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  169. 

”  Cf.  A.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §291,  9. 

“  Cf.  S.  Bldndal,  Islandsk-Dansk  Ordbog,  p.  408.  Reykjavik,  1920-1922. 

“  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §240,  2,  and  Anm.  4. 

"  Cf.  Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  Litteraturs  Historie,  Vol.  I,  p.  272. 
Kfft)enhavn,  1894. 

”  H.  Kuhn,  Das  FuUwort  of — um  im  Altwestnordischen.  Ergdnzungshefte 
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and  Dal,**  among  others,  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  so- 
called  “expletive”  particles  um  and  of  before  verbs  (and  occa¬ 
sionally  before  nouns  and  adjectives)  can  represent  any  one  of 
the  Prim.  Germ,  prefixes.  Before  800  the  prefixes  were  either 
supplanted  by  um  or  of,  as  Kuhn  believes,  or,  as  Dal  argues  with 
a  higher  degree  of  probability,  they  were  reduced  on  account  of 
their  lack  of  stress  to  an  indeterminate  sound  which  eventually 
became  identified  with  one  or  the  other  expletive.  The  expletive 
was  retained  in  the  Edda  chiefly  in  fixed  rhythmic  phrases.  It  is 
found  very  often  before  the  participle  of  simple  verbs  as  the  sign 
of  perfectivity  and  may,  of  course,  have  the  same  function  before 
nept.  Yet  it  is  just  as  likely  that  a  compound  verb  is  to  be  sought 
in  this  passage,  as  in  so  many  others.  If  one  compares  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  benemnan  ‘affirm,  declare,  stipulate,’  which,  in  at  least  one 
instance,**  even  signifies  ‘lay  a  curse  on,’  and  MHG  benennen 
‘nennen ;  namentlich  bestimmen,  verheissen ;  anweisen,  zuteilen,’** 
it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  um  nept  was  originally  *bi-nefnt 
and  that  the  first  half  of  the  strophe  is  to  be  translated:  “Still 
worse — I  think  I  know  it — is  the  destined  strife  of  kinsmen!”  The 
sjjeaker,  who  can  be  none  other  than  Loki,  is  more  explicit  in  the 
succeeding  lines:  “I  think  there  are  still  unborn  chieftains  among 
whom  that  (i.e.,  the  gold  mentioned  in  str.  5)  is  destined  to  cause 
hostility.’.’  The  second  half  of  the  strophe  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
first  half.  The  participles  nept  ( =  nefnt)  and  hugat  stand  each  at 
the  end  of  its  sentence  and  are  identical  in  meaning.  Cf.  Hdv.  40, 
4-5 :  Opt  sparir  leiSom,  pats  kefir  lidfom  hugat.  In  the  whole  of 
str.  8  Loki  simply  repeats,  in  somewhat  different  form,  the  words 
uttered  to  him  by  the  dwarf  Andvari  in  str.  5,  when  Loki  seized 
the  gold  which  he  had  to  surrender  later:  “The  gold  that  Gustr 
had  shall  be  the  death  of  two  brothers  and  a  cause  of  strife  to 
eight  princes.  No  one  shall  benefit  from  my  wealth.” 

tur  Zeitschrift  ftlr  vergleichende  Sprackforschung  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  indoger- 
maniscken  Sprachen,  Nr.  8.  Gdttingen,  1929. 

**  I.  Dal,  Ursprung  und  Vertvendung  der  altnordischen  Expletivpartikel  of, 
um.  Avhandlinger  utgitt  av  det  Norske  Videnskaps-Selskapsakademi  i  Oslo.  Vol. 
11.  Hist.-Filos.  Klasse,  1929.  Nr.  5.  Oslo,  1930. 

*•  Beowulf,  1.  3069.  Cf.  F.  Klaeber,  Beowulf  and  the  Fight  at  Pinnsburg,  p. 
115.  Boston,  1922. 

*•  Cf.  O.  Schade,  Altdeutsches  WdrUrbuch,*  p.  50.  Halle,  1872-1882. 
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IN  CHAPTERS  238  ff.,*  the  Thidrekssaga  relates  at  some 
length  a  war  waged  by  King  Osantrix  of  Vilcinaland  against 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.  The  latter  calls  to  his  aid  ThitSrek  of 
Bern,  who  joins  him  with  some  of  his  foremost  men  and  succeeds 
in  driving  Osantrix  back.  In  the  skirmish  one  of  Thibdrek’s  men, 
Vi?5ga,  is  unhorsed  and  lies  benumbed  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
he  is  found  by  HertniS,  Osantrix’s  nephew,  and  taken  prisoner. 
ThitSrek  prepares  to  return  home  to  Bern,  regretting  very  much 
the  loss  of  his  brave  VitSga.  At  this  juncture  the  latter’s  trusted 
companion,  one  Vildiver,  approaches  the  king  to  beg  permission 
to  stay  behind,  with  a  view  toward  ascertaining  what  has  become 
of  Vitiga.  This  permission  is  granted,  and  he  accordingly  stays  at 
the  court  of  the  Hunnish  king. 

Shortly  after,  Vildiver  on  a  hunt  kills  a  huge  bear,  skins  it 
and  keeps  the  fur.  About  that  time  ThitSrek’s  chief  minstrel,  a 
man  named  Isung,  arrives  at  Attila’s  court,  likewise  anxious  to 
find  out  whether  VitSga  is  dead  or  alive.  Vildiver  then  concerts 
with  Isung  the  following  plan.  Vildiver  slips  into  the  bear’s  skin, 
which  Isung  carefully  sews  up.  Vildiver  thus  appears  as  a  perfect 
bear  of  huge  size.  Isung  then  attaches  a  collar  and  chain  to  his 
neck  and  passes  him  off  as  a  dancing  bear,  while  he  himself  as¬ 
sumes  the  r61e  of  a  bear  leader.  Thus  the  two  men  enter  Vilcina¬ 
land.  From  a  traveller  they  meet  they  learn  that  king  Osantrix 
is  back  in  his  castle  and  that  he  is  making  much  of  his  “victory” 
over  ThiSrek,  particularly  since  his  nephew  succeeded  in  taking 
prisoner  one  of  Thit5rek’s  men,  Vit5ga  by  name,  who  has  been 
thrown  into  a  dark  prison  and  loaded  with  chains. 

King  Osantrix  bids  the  minstrel  welcome.  He  enjoys  his  harp¬ 
playing  no  less  than  the  antics  of  his  dancing  bear,  which  Isung 
calls  Vizleo  (“White  [?]  Lion”).  All  admire  the  stately  beast, 
though  Isung  is  the  only  man  he  allows  near  him.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  Osantrix  proposes  to  set  his  dogs  on  the  bear  to  find  out 
the  latter’s  strength.  Isung  naturally  objects,  pointing  out  that 

*  Ed.  Bertelsen,  Vol.  I,  pp.  255  ff. 
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a  dancing  bear  is  not  made  for  bear-baiting  and  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  see  the  animal  come  to  harm.  The  king  none  the  less 
insists,  though  promising  that  neither  he  nor  his  men  will  hurt 
the  beast. 

On  the  third  day  the  king’s  proposal  is  carried  out.  Sixty  large 
hounds  are  set  on  the  bear,  who  seizes  the  largest  by  its  hind  legs 
and  with  it  kills  twelve  of  the  king’s  best  dogs.  Then  Osantrix 
loses  his  temper  and  with  his  sword  viciously  cuts  at  the  bear. 
The  blow  penetrates  the  bear’s  skin  but  cannot  split  the  mailcoat 
which  Vildiver  has  had  the  prudence  to  wear  under  his  disguise. 
Vildiver  now  seizes  Isung’s  sword,  cuts  off  the  king’s  head,  and 
slays  two  of  Osantrix’s  unarmed  giants.  The  king’s  followers,  all 
unarmed,  think  that  the  very  Devil  is  among  them  and  take  to 
their  heels.  Vildiver  takes  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to 
break  into  the  castle  and  to  free  Vi?5ga.  Throwing  off  his  bear 
skin,  he  is  recognized  as  a  man,  and  Osantrix’s  followers  now 
wish  to  avenge  their  master;  but  the  three  heroes,  Vildiver, 
Isung,  and  ViSga,  do  not  wait  for  the  attack.  Having  seized  some 
plunder,  they  ride  off  with  all  speed,  avoiding  settled  districts, 
until  they  safely  reach  Attila’s  kingdom. 

This  truly  “wild”  tale  is  so  full  of  absurdities  and  incongrui¬ 
ties  as  to  defy  understanding.  Assuming  that  Isung  did  not  wish 
to  go  alone,  what  prevented  him  from  choosing  some  other  more 
plausible  disguise  for  his  companion?  For  minstrels  frequently 
travelled  in  pairs.  Since  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  expedition  is 
the  liberation  of  the  captive  VitSga,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  dis¬ 
guise  can  only  have  been  the  following  (though  the  saga  text 
does  not  say  so):  There  was  of  course  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  approach  to  the  prisoner  was  so  well  guarded  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  stranger  to  come  near  him.  With  a 
bear  it  was  different:  the  animal,  during  Isung’s  stay  at  the 
castle,  was  likely  to  be  placed  in  some  improvised  cage  near  the 
prisoner  and  might,  at  night,  by  roaming  about  frighten  the 
guards  and  thus  afford  ViSga  a  possibility  of  breaking  loose  and 
escaping.  The  plan  comes  to  naught,  at  least  in  this  form,  when 
Osantrix  conceives  the  (certainly  strange)  idea  of  baiting  a 
dancing  bear  with  his  dogs.  The  success  of  the  enterprise,  after 
this  contretemps,  is  owing  to  sheer  good  luck:  neither  Isung  nor 
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Vildiver  could  foresee  the  king’s  fancy  and  its  outcome.  How 
are  we  then  to  explain  this  episode? 

The  only  explanation  that  has  thus  far  been  given  is  that  of 
the  German  poet-scholar  Ludwig  Uhland,*  presented  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Uhland,  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  Wilhelm  Mannhardt  and  Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  sought 
the  origin  of  the  story  in  ritual,  the  ritual  combat  of  men  dis¬ 
guised  as  bears  and  engaging  in  a  mock  fight  in  celebration  of 
the  coming  of  spring.  Few  scholars  will  now  be  willing  to  follow 
him  in  these  ingenious  deductions.  For  after  all,  the  ritual  re¬ 
ferred  to  furnished  at  best  one  motive:  the  disguise  of  one  of  the 
protagonists  as  a  bear;  but  the  ritual  has  nothing  resembling  a 
bear-baiting.  In  other  words,  the  real  plot  of  the  story  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  ritual.  Since,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  episode  in 
its  present  form  is  merely  a  “blind  motive,”  Vildiver’s  disguise 
never  being  purposefully  utilized  to  bring  about  the  release  of  the 
captive  ViSga,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  possible:  the  compiler 
(or  his  German  source)  used  an  existing  plot,  in  which  the  “bear” 
had  his  r61e  assigned  to  him,  but  then  he  spoiled  the  plot,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission. 

Stories  in  which  a  man  assumes  the  disguise  of  a  wild  animal 
with  a  view  towards  attaining  some  end  are  none  too  frequent 
in  world  literature.  In  the  pastoral  romance  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  a  shepherd  dresses  himself  up  as  a  wolf  in  order  to  frighten 
the  fair  heroine  but  is  badl)'  mauled  by  the  dogs.  More  to  the 
point  is  an  episode  of  Apuleius’  Golden  Ass,  a  tale  of  suiBScient  im¬ 
portance  in  this  connection  to  warrant  a  brief  outline. 

A  band  of  robbers  decides  to  ease  Demochares,  a  rich  citizen 
of  Plataea  (in  Boeotia),  of  part  of  his  wealth.  Demochares  is 
about  to  give  a  public  spectacle  with  gladiators  and  some  wild 
bears  which  he  has  managed  to  procure  for  this  purpose  at  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  At  the  last  moment  an  epi¬ 
demic  decimates  the  animals,  and  it  is  this  accident  which  gives 
the  robbers  their  cue.  They  skin  one  of  the  bears  whose  carcass 
had  been  thrown  out,  prepare  the  hide  properly  and  sew  up  one 
of  their  number,  Thrasyleon  (“Bold  Lion”),  in  the  skin.  They 

•  Schriften,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  51 1 ;  cf.  K.  Simrock,  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Mytho- 
logie,  Bonn,  1887,  p.  545. 
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put  him  in  a  cage  improvised  for  this  purpose  and  forge  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  sent  to  Demochares  by  a  friend  and  announcing 
the  shipment  of  a  bear  he  claims  to  have  caught  and  which  he 
wishes  to  present  to  his  friend  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  and 
esteem.  Demochares  has  no  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter;  he  admires  the  huge  size  of  the  bear  and  is  delighted 
with  the  opportune  liberality  of  his  friend.  He  has  the  robbers 
richly  rewarded  and  the  bear  taken  to  a  field  of  his. 

This  is  of  course  not  what  the  robbers  want;  so  they  warn 
him  not  to  put  the  bear  among  the  diseased  animals  but  to 
provide  some  place  in  his  house  for  him.  Demochares,  very  much 
afraid  of  losing  the  valuable  beast,  listens  to  this  counsel,  though 
he  declines  the  offer  of  the  robbers  to  watch  the  bear  at  night. 
So  they  take  leave,  to  wait  till  nightfall  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  At  first  everything  goes  according  to  plan :  Thrasyleon 
kills  the  slaves  set  to  guard  him  in  their  sleep,  takes  the  key  of 
the  outer  door  from  the  porter,  and  opens  the  gate;  the  robbers 
slip  into  the  house  and  begin  to  plunder  it. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  a  slave  boy  has  given  the  alarm,  and 
soon  an  armed  mob  is  brought  together;  dogs  are  set  on  the  bear, 
about  whose  true  identity  they  still  have  no  misgivings. 
Thrasyleon  defends  himself  bravely  and  manages  to  escape  from 
the  house.  The  dogs  follow  him,  however,  and_  badly  lacerate 
him.  Finally  one  of  the  slaves  thrusts  a  spear  through  the  middle 
of  his  body;  others  stab  at  him  with  their  swords,  and  he  gives 
up  the  ghost.  Thus  the  enterprise,  so  boldly  conceived,  is  foiled 
and  comes  to  an  evil  end.* 

The  resemblance  of  the  saga  episode  to  the  story  recounted 
by  Apuleius  is  close  enough  for  us  to  omit  giving  a  detailed  review 
of  the  points  they  have  in  common.  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that  the 
man  disguised  as  a  bear  is  named  Thrasyleon  (“Bold  Lion”) 
in  Apuleius,  Vizleo  (“White  [?]  Lion”)  In  the  saga.  The  chief 
difference  is  evidently  the  fact  that  in  the  saga,  notwithstanding 
the  contretemps  which  threatens  to  undo  his  plan,  Vildiver’s  enter¬ 
prise  is  successful,  while  Thrasyleon’s  ends  in  frustration  and 

•  Apulei  PlaUmici  Madaurensis  Metamorphoseum  libri  XI,  ed.  R.  Helm,  lib. 
IV,  cap.  13  sqq.  On  the  utter  unreality  of  the  setting,  cf.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The 
Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway,  London,  1890,  p.  296. 
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disaster  for  him  and  his  party.  This  would  of  course  not  preclude 
a  p>ossibility  of  the  sagaman,  or  his  source,  having  known  the 
work  of  Apuleius,  though  he  may  have  modified  the  episode  to 
make  it  harmonize  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  narrative  he 
was  following.  This  is,  however,  quite  improbable.  Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses  were  to  all  appearances  wholly  unknown  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  mediaeval 
writer  who  betrays  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  work  is  Vincent 
of  Beauvais.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  John  Gower, 
Chaucer’s  contemporary,  was  ignorant  of  it,*  though  Boccaccio 
already  knew  it  and  Sir  Giovanni  Fiorentino  translated  one  of 
Apuleius’  tales,  namely,  the  very  one  which  interests  us  here,  into 
Italian.*  But  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  thirteenth-century 
Scandinavia  it  is  certainly  a  far  cry. 

What  is  true  of  Western  EuroF>e  is  even  more  so  of  the  East, 
where,  furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  had  be¬ 
come  a  rare  accomplishment.  Thus  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
sagaman  could  have  had  fairly  direct  acquaintance  with  the  work 
of  Apuleius  through  Byzantine  channels.  So  we  are  next  led  to 
enquire  into  the  possibility  of  a  common  source  of  Apuleius  and 
the  saga  episode. 

Here  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Greek  character  of  Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  African  writer,  who  knew  Greek  as 
he  knew  Latin  and  who  had  studied  in  Athens,  drew  on  Greek 
sources:  the  prominence  of  the  Thessalian  witches  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  the  localization  of  our  episode  in  Boeotia  would  seem 
to  corroborate  this  inference.* 

None  the  less,  in  view  of  the  geographical  distance  separating 
Scandinavia  from  Greece,  one  would  wish,  before  admitting  an 

*  On  the  whole  subject  cf.  M.  Kawczyliski,  "1st  Apuleius  im  Mittelalter 
bekannt  gewesen?”  BausUine  %ut  romanischen  Philologie,  Pestgahe  filr  Adolfo 
Mussafia,  Halle,  1905,  pp.  193-210  (worthless);  G.  Huet,  “Le  roman  d’Apul6e 
6tait-il  connu  au  moyen  4ge?,”  Le  Moyen  Age,  Vol.  XXII  (1909),  pp.  23-28; 
Vol.  XXIX  (1917),  pp.  44-52;  E.  H.  Haight,  Apuleius  and  His  Influence, 
New  York,  1927,  pp.  90  ff. 

‘  II  Pecorone,  giomata  XXV,  novella  1  (ed.  Londra,  1793,  t.  II,  pp.  170  £F.). 

*  E.  Rohde,  Der  griechiscke  Roman  und  seine  VorlUufer,  Leipzig,  1914,  pp. 
371, 586  f.,  590;  Haight,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46  S.;  Maha£b^,  op.  cit.,  p.  299. 
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oral  story  migration  from  Byzantium  to  Scandinavia,  to  have 
some  evidence  of  traces  the  tale  should  have  left  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Such  traces  do  exist,  I  believe. 

In  a  tnarchen  from  Siebenbiirgen  belonging  to  a  well-known 
story  type  (Thompson  H  322),  the  hero,  who  is  to  find  a  princess 
in  her  concealment,  a  condition  imposed  upon  all  her  wooers, 
kills  a  dancing  bear,  has  himself  sewn  up  in  the  skin  by  a  com¬ 
panion,  and  passes  himself  off  as  a  dancing  bear.  The  king,  wish¬ 
ing  to  cheer  up  his  daughter,  borrows  the  supposed  dancing  bear 
from  the  bear  leader  and  has  him  taken  to  the  secret  apartment 
of  the  girl.  Left  alone  with  the  princess,  the  “bear”  sheds  his 
skin  and  wins  the  love  of  the  girl.  Knowing  by  now  the  location 
of  the  apartment,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  condition.^ 

Again,  in  a  Czech  version  of  the  same  tnarchen  type  the  hero 
has  himself  sewn  up  in  the  hide  of  a  bear  and  led  to  the  castle 
as  a  dancing  bear.  The  king  wishes  the  princess  to  see  the  clever 
animal  and  has  him  taken  to  her  apartment,  where  he  wins  her 
love  and,  subsequently,  her  hand.* 

Although  there  exists  a  considerable  number  of  variants  of 
this  tnarchen,  there  is,  besides  the  German  story  from  Sieben- 
biirgen  and  the  Czech  tale,  just  one  other  version  in  which  the 
hero  disguises  himself  as  a  bear:  it  is  an  Italian  story  from 
Toscana  belonging,  moreover,  to  a  different  tnarchen  type.*  A 
girl  had  escaped  from  a  band  of  robbers  and  married  a  king.  The 
robbers  sew  their  captain  up  in  a  bear’s  skin  and  sell  him  to  the 
king  as  a  dancing  bear.  At  night  he  is  to  open  the  gates  to  his 
comrades,  who  are  then  to  kill  the  king  and  queen  and  sack  the 
palace.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  queen  sees  through  the 
scheme  and  has  the  bear  killed.^®  Since,  as  we  saw,  Apuleius’ 
story  had  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Ser  Giovanni  Fioren- 
tino  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  since,  furthermore, 
the  entire  work  of  the  African  writer  was  translated  by  Agnolo 

’’  J.  Haltrich,  Deutsche  V olksmUrchen  aus  dem  Sachsenlande  in  Siebenbiirgen, 
Hermannstadt,  1924,  pp.  172  ff..  No.  41;  P.  Zaunert,  Deutsche  Mdrchen  aus  dem 
Donaulande,  Jena,  1926,  pp.  297  ff. 

*  V.  TUle,  Verzeichnis  der  bohmischen  Mdrchen,  Helsinki,  1921,  p.  272. 

•  Bolte-Pollvka,  Mdrchen- Anmerkungen,  Vol.  II,  pp.  400  f . 

V.  Imbriani,  La  novellaja  fiorentina,  Livorno,  1877,  pp.  281  ff..  No.  22. 
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Firenzuola  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Tuscan  mdrcken  is  merely  a  reflex  of  the  classical  tale, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  episode  under  discussion  is  concerned,  a 
conclusion  drawn  also  by  the  collector,  Vittorio  Imbriani.“  The 
inference  is  thus  in  order  that  the  episode  of  the  hero  disguised 
as  a  dancing  bear  is  peculiar  to  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
and  that  it  is  unknown  elsewhere,  except  where  it  is  due  to  the 
literary  influence  of  the  story  of  Apuleius.  These  findings  of  ours 
are,  furthermore,  in  accord  with  the  diffusion  of  dancing  bears. 
As  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  virtually  all 
trainers  of  bears  hailed  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  most  of  them  being  gypsies.  Upon 
the  whole  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  story  translated  by  Apu¬ 
leius  into  Latin  continued  to  live  orally  in  the  Balkans  and  from 
there  spread,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  through  Slavonic 
Europe  to  Scandinavia. 

The  presence  of  this  episode  in  the  saga  brings  up  anew  the 
problem  of  the  Eastern  influences  which  have  been  repeatedly 
suspected  by  students  of  this  monument  of  the  Scandinavian 
Middle  Ages.  Thus  it  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  revert  briefly  to 
one  of  the  crucial  points  in  that  problem,  the  relations  between 
the  Ilias  of  the  saga  and  the  Russian  hero  Il’ya  Muromek.**  As 
was  pointed  out  not  long  ago,  the  names  of  the  two  are  the  only 
common  element  between  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Russian. 
Furthermore,  the  earliest  references  to  Il’ya  Muromek  do  not 
antedate  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  point  to 
Southwestern  Russia.** 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Thidrekssaga  Ilias  is  a  jarl  of 
Greka,  i.e.,  Russia,^  a  son  of  King  HertniS  of  Holmgard  (Nov- 


Ibid.,  p.  289,  footnote. 

Cf.  Ella  Studer,  Russisches  in  der  Thidreksaga,  Bern,  1931,  pp.  24  ff. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

“  Greka  generally  means  ‘Russia’;  in  the  Heimskringla  mention  is  made 
of  a  certain  Gudkeikr  Gerzki,  where  Gerdskr  denotes  a  person  who  stayed  for 
some  time  in  Gardariki,  i.e.,  Russia.  A  merchant  of  Novgorod  is  called  “Gille 
hin  Gerzki”;  cf.  A.  Bugge,  “Nordischer  Handel”  in  Hoops,  Reallexikon,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  426  ff.,  §25.  Grikland  and  Girkland  ‘Greece’  are  interchangeable  forms; 
hence  the  frequent  confusion  of  gerzki  ‘Russian’  and  girskr  ‘Greek,’  a  confu- 
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gorod)  and  a  brother  of  King  Waldemar  (Wladimir)  and  King 
Osantrix.  He  is  represented  as  a  mighty  man  and  great  hero.  In 
the  MHG  Ortnit,  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Ilias  is  a  king  of  Russia  (Reussen)  and  Ortnit’s  uncle, 
a  barbarian  who  massacres  prisoners,  women,  and  children.  All 
this  presupposes  the  existence  of  songs  about  Ilias  in  Russia 
long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  though  Russian  documents 
are  lacking.'*  The  Russian  Il’ya  is  a  retainer  of  Wladimir,  a 
member  of  the  latter’s  druUna.  His  surname  Murotnec  (Murovec) 
is  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  South  Russian  town  of  Moro- 
vijsk  and  with  the  Greek  poetic  name  given  to  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Russia,  M.vpntS6vts}* 

I  am  now  able  to  draw  attention  to  an  Eastern  reference  to 
the  same  Ilias  (H’ya),  which  goes  back  to  the  tenth  century 
and  is  thus  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  reign  of  Wla¬ 
dimir  the  Great. 

In  Firdousi’s  Schah  NamehP  we  read  that  there  was  a  prince 
of  the  Khazars,  Ilias  by  name,  a  son  of  Mihras,  lord  of  the  world. 
The  Byzantine  emperor  (referred  to  as  Kaisar)  sends  this  Ilias 
a  letter  demanding  payment  of  tribute  and  hostages.  Naturally, 
Ilias  indignantly  rejects  the  very  suggestion  of  submitting  to  the 
Romans.  War  breaks  out,  and  Guschtasp,  a  Persian  prince  and 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Persian  throne  but  now  in  the  emperor’s 
service,  slays  Ilias  in  single  combat.  Then  the  Greek  army  com¬ 
pletely  defeats  the  host  of  the  Khazars. 

The  Khazars,  as  is  well  known,  had  founded  a  flourishing 
empire  in  Southern  Russia  and  figure  in  the  famous  compilation 
of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenetus,  who 
reigned  from  912  to  959.  Firdousi’s  account  of  a  Persian  prince 
and  heir  to  the  Persian  throne  fighting  in  the  armies  of  the 
Roman  emperor  is  of  course  wholly  fanciful  and  devoid  of  all 
historical  foundation.  Guschtasp  is  in  fact  no  Sassanid  but  the 
grandson  of  the  mythical  Kei  Khosrou.  Firdousi,  like  many 

slon  helped  on  by  the  common  culture  and  religion.  Cf.  also  K.  Miillenhoff, 
Zeitsckrift  fUr  deutsches  Alterlum,  Vol.  XII  (1865),  p.  342. 

“  Studer,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

**  Op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

Trad.  J.  Mohl,  t.  IV  (Paris,  1877),  pp.  269  ff. 
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another  epic  poet,  projected,  however,  the  ethnographic  map 
of  his  own  day  into  the  far  past,  which  explains  the  rather  unex¬ 
pected  rdle  of  the  Khazars,  a  people  unknown  in  Europe  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What  is  no  less  certain  is  that 
Ilias  is  no  Khazar  (the  Khazars  were  a  Mongolian  tribe)  but 
none  other  than  the  famous  Il’ya  Muromec,  of  whom  the  byliny 
will  sing  some  six  centuries  later.  Firdousi  may  be  pardoned  for 
failing  to  distinguish  between  the  Russians  proper  and  the 
Khazars,  since  both  were  known  to  him  as  barbarian  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  the  vast  plains  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Il’ya  may  well  have  been  a  Scandinavian  who  left  for  Russia 
in  quest  of  adventures  and  booty,  was  baptized  in  the  reign  of 
Wladimir  the  Great  and  given  the  name  Il’ya  (Elijah),  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  so  much  that  even  during  his  life,  or  at  the 
most  shortly  after,  his  name  and  fame  reached  the  borders  of 
Iran,  where  it  was  incorporated  in  the  great  work  which  Firdousi 
was  then  composing. 


THE  USE  OF  RESUMPTIVE  SA  AFTER 
NON-ADVERBIAL  EXPRESSIONS 
IN  SWEDISH 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 
The  University  of  Nebraska 

IN  “The  Resumptive  Use  of  Sd  in  Swedish”'  we  found  sd  re¬ 
ferring  to  an  adverbial  clause  (an  actual  one  or  a  principal 
clause  that  functions  as  an  adverbial  clause  by  virtue  of  its  psy¬ 
chological  relation  to  a  posterior  principal  clause)  or  to  an  ad¬ 
verb  or  an  adverbial  phrase.  The  present  study  treats  of  the  use 
of  resumptive  sd  in  sentences  in  which  it  stands  after  a  subject 
(in  one  category  also  after  an  object)  which  anticipates  its  clause, 
one  might  say,  and  which  is'  with  few  exceptions  represented  in 
this  by  a  personal  pronoun;*  in  the  examples  that  have  come  to 
my  notice,  this  pronoun  is  det  or  de  {dent). 

We  shall  lead  up  to  our  first  category  by  citing  several  sen¬ 
tences  which  employ  neither  sd  nor  a  personal  pronoun;  and 
first,  then:  Det  forsta  jag  gjorde,  sedan  jag  kom  hem  .  .  .  var  att 
leda  in  Daldlven  pd  mitt  omrdde  (Selma  Lagerlof).  Det  enda  han 
kunde  gbra  var  att  ligga  stilla  och  vdnta,  att  regnet  skulle  gd  over 
(Olle  Hedberg).  In  such  sentences  the  subject  may  be  followed 
by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  stressed  det,  which  functions  as 
the  formal  subject  of  the  verb  and  precedes  this.  Det  sista  han 
gjorde,  innan  han  gick  bort  frdn  grinden,  det  var  att  Idsa  ett 
fadervdr  (Selma  Lagerlof).  Den  sista,  Svante  tog  farvdl  av,  ndr 
han  skulle  flytta  in  till  staden  igen,  del  var  honan  (Gustav  av 
Geijerstam).  From  N.  Linder*  we  shall  now  quote: 

*  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol.  18  (1945),  pp.  209-232. 

*  Cf.  Hans  Kurath  and  George  O.  Curme,  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  Vol.  Ill,  “Syntax,”  by  George  O.  Curme  (Boston,  1931),  p.  4:  “Under 
the  pressure  of  thought  or  feeling  the  subject  here  springs  forth  first  as  the  most 
important  thing  before  the  usual  grammatical  structure  occurs  to  the  mind,  and 
is  later  repeated  in  the  usual  position  of  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  personal 
pronoun  ....  [This  with  reference  to  questions,  then:]  Similarly,  in  declarative 
sentences  the  subject  thus  often  springs  forth  suddenly  before  it  is  felt  as  a 
subject  and  is  then  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  personal  pronoun  . . . .” 

'  Regler  och  rdd  angiende  svenska  sprdkels  behandling  i  tal  och  shrift*  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1908),  §114,  2.  Cf.  my  above-mentioned  article,  footnote  58. 
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S&rdeles  i  vardagssprSket  insmyger  sig  ofta  ett  overflodigt  sd.  Ex.  “Forst 
si  arbetade  de  en  stund,  och  se’n  si  vilade  de.”  “Del  enda  ban  kan,  si  ar  del 
att  vara  om  sig.” 

We  are  here  concerned  only  with  Linder’s  second  example.  This, 
if  changed  so  as  to  accord  with  the  sentences  cited  above,  would 
read :  Del  enda  han  kan  dr  alt  vara  om  sig,  Del  enda  han  kan,  del 
[stressed]  dr  att  vara  om  sig.  But  the  Linder  example  employs  sd 
as  a  resuming  word  after  Del  enda  han  kan,  whereupon  the  verb 
follows  directly;  then  comes  the  personal  pronoun  del:*  Del  enda 
han  kan,  sd  dr  del  [unstressed]  att  vara  om  sig.  From  Geijerstam® 
we  cite  the  sentence:  Och  del  sista  han  gjorde,  innan  han  gick  till 
sdngs,  sd  hissade  han  tied  den,  och  vek  ihop  den.  .  .  .  This  appears 
to  be  a  modification — either  due  to  attraction  from  the  form 
gjorde  or  because  of  influence  from  the  temporal  clause — of  the 
wording:  Och  det  sista  han  gjorde,  innan  han  gick  till  sdngs,  sd 
var  det  att  hissa  ned  den  och  vika  ihop  den.  ...  It  is  not  within  the 
plan  of  these  articles  to  investigate  dialect  directly,  but  on 
perusing  a  volume  of  dialect  texts,*  I  have  come  upon  an  abun- 

*  Of  this  particular  type  I  have  encountered  no  sentence  in  which  si  is  not 
employed  but  in  which  the  verb  nevertheless  precedes  the  pronominal  subject. 
But  an  example  the  connection  of  which  with  our  present  study  will  be  evident 
from  the  ensuing  discussion  occurs  in  the  following  passage  from  August  Strind¬ 
berg:  Jo,  det  dr  tacken  del  for  att  man  vill  hjdlpal  Och  edit  vad  jag  gor  dr  det 
dumt  forstis  {Samlade  dramatiska  arbeten.  Forsta  serien.  “Romantiska  dramer,” 
2  [Stockholm,  1903],  p.  421)1 

‘  Mina  pojkar.  Edited  by  Joseph  Alexis,  3  ed.  (Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1923), 
p.  21.  Also  the  example  from  Geijerstam  which  was  cited  above  is  from  Mina 
pojkar  (ed.  cil.,  p.  79);  note  the  relation  of  this  to  the  present  sentence. 

*  Bidrag  till  kdnnedom  om  de  svenska  landsmdlen  ock  svenskt  folkliv,  Vol. 
IX,  1  (Stockholm,  1889-1936),  consisting  of  “Folkminnen  frSn  Klackebarga 
ock  Dorby  [in  N.  More  harad  of  Kalmar  Ian],  upptecknade  av  Hilda  &  Elise.” 
In  the  sentences  cited  from  the  normalized  text  of  this  volume,  I  have  retained 
the  partially  unofficial  form  of  orthography  adopted  by  this  journal  except  that, 
in  accordance  with  its  procedure  since  the  spelling  reform  of  1906, 1  have  changed 
/  and  fv  to  v  where  they  represent  the  sound  of  v. 

Since  during  the  preparation  of  the  present  article  this  was  the  only  collec¬ 
tion  of  dialect  texts  within  my  reach,  there  is  here  no  implication  that  examples 
similar  to  those  found  in  this  book  may  not  be  encountered  in  representations  of 
other  dialects. 

This  volume  of  dialect  texts  also  contains  an  abundance  of  examples  of  the 
use  of  resumptive  si  as  this  was  described  in  the  previous  study  on  this  subject. 
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dance  of  sentences  that  concern  our  present  subject;  and  since  I 
should  otherwise  be  presenting  an  inconclusive  group  of  just  five 
examples — one  of  these  irregular — representing  four  different 
types,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  this  richer  material.  Here, 
then,  first,  are  two  sentences  related  to  the  one  condemned  by 
Linder  and  to  the  one  from  which  it  has  just  been  suggested  that 
the  Geijerstam  example  is  derived:  Slbrsla  bekymret  han  hade, 
Svdnte,  nu  pi  sistningen,  si  var  del,  hur  han  skulle  fi  snus.  Hon 
hade  en  start  kladning,  man  del  mdsta  som  var  sd  var  del,  alt  hon 
hade  sd  mycket  granna  sidenband  pi  sig. 

In  Vilhelm  Moberg’s  Sdnkt  sedebetyg’’  occurs  the  sentence: 

The  usage  is  here  parallel  to  that  of  the  literary  sources,  but  sentences  like  the 
following  will  interest  the  reader:  Si  di  nUr  han  hade  varit  dar  nere  has  Troll- 
Jdssens  om  dagen,  si  pi  natten — han  tyckte  han  var  alldeles  taken — rd  kom  en 
likkista  inasandes  genom  fdnstret.  .  .  .  Ock  si  ndr  de  sen  kom  in,  si  den  som  sa, 
att  kungen  kunde  jdlpa,  honom  gav  han  den  kakan,  som  pdngarna  var  i,  ock  den 
andre  han  fick  den,  som  inte  var  nigot  i.  And:  ...  del  var  han,  som  ndr  de  skulle 
dta,  si  skar  han  av  var  sin  brodskiva  it  dem.  I  wish,  furthermore,  to  recall  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader  the  sentence  cited  as  a  unique  example  under  category  C, 
3,  g,  of  the  previous  article  on  resumptive  si:  Men  del  var  inte  mer  dn  tre  veckor 
sen,  si  dansade  jag  pi  brdllop  (Strindberg).  In  the  dialect  texts  we  also  find 
represented  such  use  of  id.  Det  var  den  ddr  tiden,  si  brukade  de  si  mycket  vita 
klddningar  ock  vita  kldden  ock  vita  forkldden  ....  Mdn  det  var  det  jag  skiUle 
sdga:  det  var  pi  senare  tider  det,  ndr  han  var  rdttare  pi  Ebbetorp,  si  skulle  han 
kora  upp  ett  hdlass  ur  nigra  mossar,  var  det  var.  In  the  sentence  last  cited,  we 
could  equally  well  have  had  si  if  the  temporal  clause  had  not  been  present. 

’  17  ed.  (Stockholm,  1939),  p.  166.  This  book,  and  the  one  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor  mentioned  below,  is  in  the  conversational  portions  couched  in  language 
which  embodies  South  Swedish  sectionalisms  and  characteristics  of  the  speech 
of  the  country  folk — that  is,  of  dialect.  (This  language  form  is  no  doubt  that  of 
the  district  in  Southeastern  Kronobergs  Ian  in  Smiland  where  the  author  was 
born.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Algutsboda,  the  birthplace  of  Moberg, 
is  close  to  N.  More  harad  of  Kalmar  Ian,  mentioned  in  footnote  6,  first  paragraph, 
and  that  Linder  in  1866  and  1867  published  studies  on  the  dialect  of  S.  More 
htlrad  of  Kalmar  Ian;  concerning  the  latter,  cf.  Adolf  Noreen,  Virt  sprik,  Vol.  I 
[Lund,  1903],  p.  283.)  In  my  reading  of  Swedish  belletristic  works,  in  many  of 
which  the  lax  style,  sectional  features,  and  dialectically  colored  language  are 
employed,  I  have  not  encountered  any  other  examples  of  the  use  of  resumptive 
si  described  in  this  article  than  the  one  sentence  given  in  the  (prescriptive) 
grammar  of  Linder,  the  three  sentences  cited  from  the  works  of  Moberg  and 
Strindberg,  and  the  irregular  one  from  Geijerstam.  This  circumstance  does,  to 
be  sure,  not  prove  that  the  usage  in  question  may  not  have  pertained  to  the 
language  forms  represented  in  other  books  that  I  have  read;  for  on  the  one 
hand,  the  writers  named  employ  si  after  non-adverbial  expressions  most  spar- 
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Alla  strykare  som  kommer  forbi,  sd  rastar  de  hos’na.  In  the  dialect 
volume  there  are  numerous  examples  of  sentences  which  employ 
resumptive  sd  after  a  subject  expression  consisting  of  or  con¬ 
taining  a  form  of  the  word  all  (in  the  latter  case,  as  a  substantive 
or  as  an  adjective)  or  a  derivative  of  this.® .  .  .  ock  alia  sd  hade 
de  sd  mycket  barn.  .  .  .  Sd  kotn  de  andre  hem,  ock  alia  sd  sa  de 
lika  vurdet.  .  .  .  Ock  alia  som  hade  skinnbyxor,  sd  borjade  [</e]* 
alt  gnida  Jr  am  ock  tillbaka;  man  ingen  eld  blev  del.  Alla  som  heter 
Daniel,  sd  dr  de  sd  galna  pd  del  dar.  Del  var  alia  som  hade  skorv, 
sd  skulle  de  upp  till  hdnne  ock  bli  botade.  Allt  sddanl  dar  sd  skulle 
del  ske  vid  tolvtiden.  .  .  .  Ock  alia  mdnniskor  sd  tyckte  de,  del  dar 
var  sd  fdnigt.  .  .  .  Om  hon  kommer  in,  ndr  ndgon  kdrnar,  sd  blir 
del  aldrig  smdr;  ock  dr  del  ndgon  som  varpar  vdv,  sd  blir  del  aldrig 
skdl — ock  alUing  sd  ddr  sd  gdr  del  inte.  Allihop  sd  tog  de  dem  i 
handen  ock  bockade  sig  ock  neg. 

There  is  not  available  to  me  from  literary  sources  an  example 
with  which  to  compare  the  following  dialect  sentence:  Var  ock 
en  sd  tycker  de  bast  om  de  sina.  It  has  been  placed  here  since,  al¬ 
though  this  fact  have  no  significance,  its  anticipatory  expression 
is  in  meaning  in  effect  equivalent  to  “all.”‘® 

We  shall  now  cite  from  August  Strindberg Du  sdger  det, 
men  du  dr  alltid  sd  jint  kladd — for  resten  vad  du  har  pd  dig,  sd 
kldr  det  digt  Here  the  indefinite  substantive  clause  has  subjec- 
tival  function.  But  sd  is  preceded  by  an  object  clause  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialect  sentence,  which  is  complicated  by  the  presence 

ingly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  authors  vary  greatly  with  reference  to  what  they 
will  or  will  not  admit  into  their  writing. 

•  That  is,  in  sentences  having  the  frequently  employed  word  order  repre¬ 
sented  by  Alla  hava  vi  upprepade  ginger  dansat  bring  gran  .  .  .  (and  Och  alia  tre 
gick  de  till  det  lilla  hdrnskipet . . . )  and  by  Allihop  var  de  lysta  . . .  the  word 

is  inserted  before  the  verb  in  the  same  way  as  it  may  be  inserted  before  the  verb 
in  a  sentence  of  the  type  of  Ibland  sover  kan  (see  the  previous  article,  category 
A,  2).  In  the  dialect  texts  we  find  this  word  order  (with  an  inserted  rd)  somewhat 
extended,  that  is,  employed  under  conditions  where  it  is  otherwise  not  permis¬ 
sible  in  connection  with  words  meaning  “all.” 

Cf.  also  the  sentence  cited  in  footnote  4. 

*  This  pronoun  occurs  in  the  accompanying  phonetic  transcription  but  has 
been  omitted  from  the  normalized  text.  Following  the  semicolon,  I  have  cor¬ 
rected  men  of  the  text  to  mdn  (cf.  footnote  6,  first  paragraph). 

*•  This  is  to  be  sure  true  also  of  other  sentences  cited  in  this  article. 

“  Samlade  dramatiska  arbeten.  Forsta  serien.  “Romantiska  dramer,”  4 
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of  the  om-clause  but  in  which  the  expression  ock  vad  del  var  for 
otyg  occasions  a  change  in  the  direction  of  thought:  Forr,  p&  den 
tiden  han  gick  ikring,  dd  take  han  om,  all  han  skulle  gd  ikring 
sjokanten  varenda  morgon  ock  la  upp  allt  otyg,  om  del  var  ndgol  sd 
hdr  vuret,  katter  ock  hundar  ock  vad  del  var  for  otyg,  sd  skulle  han 
ta  upp  del  ock  grdva  ner  del.  Note  also:  Jag  var  ddr  ock  rafsade 
.  .  .  ock  fick  en  sup  med  till  vart  mdl,  ock  vad  de  inte  hade  vett  att 
ge  mig  andd  darute,  sd  var  patron  sjdlv  ute  ock  sa  till  om.  In  this 
sentence  the  pronoun  det  is  left  unexpressed  after  om.  The  sub¬ 
stantive  clause,  to  which  alone  sd  has  reference,  is  here  the  ob¬ 
ject,  not  of  a  verb,  but  of  the  preposition  om,  which  stands  in 
post-position.  We  shall  now  cite  two  further  dialect  sentences 
which  can  best  be  put  under  this  category.  In  both  of  these, 
sd  stands  after  an  object.  Sd  mdnga  som  blev  gifta  ndstan,  sd  hade 
han  stdllt  ihop  dem.  Sd  mdnga  forkladen  jag  behdver,  sd  fdr  jag  av 
min  dotter.  This  latter  sentence  foregoes  the  employment  of  the 
personal  pronoun. 

Finally,  in  Moberg’s  Somnlos^^  we  encounter  the  passage: 
“Men  andd  har  hon  ett  sd  envist  sinnelag.”  “Ja,  di  som  inte  blir 
gifta,  sd,”  inskot  Sigrid  litet  vasst.  “Di  blir  konstiga,  sdna.” 
What  is  here  in  aposiopesis  omitted  after  sd  is  evident  from  what 
Sigrid  adds.  She  would  have  said:  “Ja,  di  som  inte  blir  gifta,  sd 
blir  de  konstiga.”  In  the  dialect  texts  we  find  several  examples  of 
sentences  of  this  kind.  Det  var  alltid  kalas  dd  med,  man  de  som 
inte  var  bytefolk,  sd  hade  de  dagspenning  dessutom.  .  .  ,  Sd  att  dd, 
de  som  skulle  bdra  barnen,  sd  var  de  radda  f  '&,  'll  lemna  barnen 
ifrdn  sig  till  vem  det  vara  mdtte,  som  kom.  Ock  sd  de  som  skulle 
vara  djarvast,  sd  slog  de  pd  grdsdten,  ock  dd  hoppade  han  upp. 
Somewhat  different,  yet  best  fitting  in  with  the  sentences  here 
treated,  is  the  example:  Drcngar  ock  sd  ddr  sd  ville  de  aldrig  sjunga 
ndgra  leda  visor,  sd  hon  horde  det.  Of  unusual  structure  is  our 
concluding  sentence:  Ock  det  var  med  de  andre  med,  sd  gick  de 
inte  stugemellan.'* 

(Stockholm,  1904),  p.  81. 

Cf.  vad  du  har  pi  dig  of  this  sentence  with  allt  vad  jag  gor  of  the  one  cited 
in  footnote  4;  cf.  also  footnote  10. 

**  8  ed.  (Stockholm,  1937),  p.  202.  Cf.  footnote  7. 

*•  For  other  sentences  with  det  var  . .  .  followed  by  si,  cf.  the  last  three  ex¬ 
amples  in  footnote  6,  third  paragraph. 


